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Pree. 


Issued in May, and now in its Second Edition. 
We already have hundreds of testimonials 
to its acing, by far the happiest hit yet in 
Language Work: 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


— BY 
ROBERT C. METCALF, ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Il. 


Cloth, 12mo. 230 pages. Illustrated. 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. ‘‘ The use of 
language is controlled very largely by Aadit.’’ Habit comes of careful training, long practice, con- 
stant use, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. 
This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much 
care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to 
furnish epeated practice in every variety of exercise. 

The wide range of these Exercises may be seen from the following synopsis of some of the most 
notable features of the book : 


1. Exercises in Letters and their Sounds. 
2. Exercises in Words and Word Forms. 
3. Exercises in the Use of the Dictionary. 
4a. The Study of Sentences. 
5. Exercises in Pronunciation. 
6. Dictation Exercises. 
7. Information and Conversation Exercises. 
Ss. Memorizing of Choice Selections. 
9. Picture Studies and Stories, 
10. Studies for Compositiosn. 
11. Composition Writing. 
12. Studies of Poems, 
13. Exercises in| Reproduction. 
14. Studies in Letter Writing. 
15. Practice in Letter Writing. 
16, Exercises in the Right Use of Words. 
17. Exercises in Paraphrasing. 
1s. Studies in Biography. 
19. Local Observations and Neighborhood Studies. 
20. Supplementary Readings. 


Introduction price, 42 cents. Correspondence with reference to the introduction of ‘‘ Metcalf’s 
Exercises’’ is invited. Sample copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of introduction price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753—755 Broadway, New York. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGES. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., andare employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpecImEN Pages, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
FPhiladelphia, Pa. 


Important Adoption of Text-Books 


—— FoR — . 


Louisiana and City of New Orleans. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller and 
The Eclectic System of Drawing were re-adopted, 


— AND — 


Long’s Language Exercises adopted, 


January 26th, 1889, 
Por exclusive use in all the Public Schools of Louisiana for four years. 


Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., 
28 Bond St., New York. Cincinnati, Ohio. 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


NOW READY. 


Part I. (Cwsar) of 


EXERCISES IN LATIN COMPOSITION, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
By M. CRANT DANIELL, A. M., 
Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston; Author of Beginner’s Latin Book. 


The book is prepared in the belief that Latin Composition can best be taught in connection with the 
reading of the Latin authors, and its object is to furnish pupils with all the necessary material for practice 
in Latin Composition while they are reading Caesar and Cicero. 

Part II., based upon four or five of Cicero’s orations, will soon be ready. 


The Publishers would respectfully request all Latin Teachers not to make changes or adoptions 
until this book is examined. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICACO. 


ESTERBROOK & 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
erfect pens, fineness of PP sousee me. elasticity and durability, and have been very 


qualities of 
extensively adopted in the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


private 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Camden, N. 


5 


They have all the 


schools throughout the United States. 


BY W. J. 


COCKER, 


A. M. 


SYVOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principles of Government : Government in its various forms ; 
the reasons why our form of government is best ; the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

II. Growth of National Authority: The government of the 
colonies ; their dependence on Great Britain, and their.independence of each other; ; 
the necessity of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolu- 
tionary War ; the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes 


that compelled the States to seek a firmer union ; the difficulties and perplexities of 
Pages. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


the Constitutional Convention ; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mu- 
tual concession and forbearance. 


III. The Government Under the Constitution: The Consti- 
tution as the supreme law of the land ; the powers and imitations of the Federal 
government ; the relation of the National authority to the State governments ; 
the organization and mode of procedure of Congress; the checks and balances of 
the Federal System ; the rights and privileges of citizens as em»odied in the Consti- 
tutional amendments. 


Price, 72 Cents. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Vol, XXX.—No. 7. 


R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.) 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ay MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


BURNSEN’S 
BUR 


CHEM. TS 


‘OLLEGES, NERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
t goods at the @ specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pars 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches. 
thools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 


| Golleges and Schools 


COLLEGES. 
Resres UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Bostor. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele.- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MoNROR, Sec’y. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 

69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M488 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATK NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
EK. H. Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM. Masa. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
188 ELLEN rrincipm. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Masa. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, __A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAaR, Ph.D. 


S™t NORMAL SCHOOL, Wxstrieup, Mass. 
both sexes. 


‘or 
For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGR., Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical Schooi. 


35th year po ee Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
attention to character building. Send for Catalogue 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 

Healthfully and pleas- 
Tabor Academy. antly located by the sea. 
Thorough preparation for college or for business. 
Certificate admits to the best New England colleges. 
A good Christian home and superior board at reason- 
able rates. Special advantages for young ladies in 
musie and drawing, A strong faculty including sev- 
eral new teachers. Fall term opens Sept. 11. For full 
particulars address C, P, HowxLanp, Principal, or 
Rev. Rurus P. GARDNER, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 


The Correspondence University 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Grants all College degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examipations at the student's 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject. 
Those who have left College without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible. Postgraduate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questions, etc., given in the Union Readin 
Circle, a arge 16-—page Literary Journal, sample copy P| 
= memberahtp, will be 

a! © any address on receipt of 10 cents in 

or. University, Box 0, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members aud sub- 


Description and prices on application. 


scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


Machines, 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


‘or Sale 


J. B. Lipprncotr COMPANY 


Fi 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circwar. We wiil send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties, 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co,, 


ATERIAL. 
3 E, 14th Street, ¥. 


READING MADE EASY. 
Reformation in Spelling. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


truly Natural Method by which the child may be taught. Independ- 

Self reliance, Accuracy, Fluency attained. No such resuits can 

possibly be obtained by any other method. Study changed from drudgery 

to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and pro. 
nounce for itself, thus establishing a 


REFORM AT THE FOUNDATION. 


From H. M. Scott, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Ti heologtcal Seminary : 
“Judging from the progress our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction 
according to Mrs. Pollard’s method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography 
is much lightened, I am able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and 
effective than any other I have had occasion to notice. I wish herall success in spreading 
abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” 

To the above Mrs. Scott adds the following : 

“ Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and 
now at the close of the school year has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able 
to read almost perfectly in any book. Words which she has never seen before and of 
whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to pronounce correctly by following the rules, 
which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this training has given her the 
foundation for the study of other languages.” 

Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a prac- 
tical illustration of the results of this method in reading, June 19, 1889, at the Schoo! of 
Methods, Des Moines, lowa. The room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading 
of a class of little children under the management of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of 
the city schools, The average age of the pupils was seven. They had been one year in 
the kindergarten and one year in the primary school. They first read from one of the six 
or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader, after- 
wards from “ Feathers oa Fur,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never 
seen these books, but read so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the senti- 
ment, that it was a surprise to all, By request, a number of difficult words were placed 
upon the board. Among them were: Freight, glance, western, Webster, address. They 
not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. If the best evi. 
dence of success is success, this method has abundant vindication. 


In a letter to Mrs, Pollard, Superintendent Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 


“T am free to announce to you my complete and permanent conversion to your Synthetic Method. 
I have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true principle. 1 pever saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next vear Synthetic. 
The more I see of it the better I like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes every y. This is much 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous | was in the beginning.” ? 


The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence: Sisters of St. Joseph; 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sis 
ters, all of Chicago, also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 

i] which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and 
POLLARD S$ MANUAL, methods of this new system, has just come from the prose and is now 
ready for teachers. When used in connection with the Pellard’s Readersand Spellers, this mauva! 
will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient, and reliabie guide. 


Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method, All such inquiries will be met wi! 
full information when addressed: ad 


WESTERN PUBLISHINC HOUSE, 
315--321 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Is a captivating study, and is a part of the Chavtauqua course this 
year. The game of Mythology which we publish is played like 
any game of authors, and is a great help in mastering the subject. 
The price is 50 cents. 

1 you om a —e don’t undertake to begin school this fall 
until you have secured a copy of our Illustrated Catalogue 
of School Aids and Material. r 
. Send 12 Cents f N ber Build desk- 

work in figures. wis shall roth of Werk 


for Ungraded Schools, We do not intend to be forgotten by the educating 
forces of this country. 


a AN Kindergarten Material always a specialty. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ANDREWS COMPANY ; :20WNER Lanoine, HincHaM, mass. 
General School Furnishers, R OSE 


STANDISH 


SCHOOL 


’ 
Andrews 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, FIRST-CL 

ASS FAMILY HOTEL, 

Blackboards, Location the best. Combines Seaside and Country. 

Dustless — ~ steamer — cool, no 

ust — or by rai ingham, rese, fi ticulars, 

Erasers J. W. GILMAN, at hotel, or 14 Bromfield St. 

ston, . to l, 
Crayons given to private dinner parties, 


JUST PUBLISHED: on. 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 


or, Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan: 
ANDREWS COMPANY, | 3; books rare opportualty 
76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, prices. For catalogue apply to 


. E. Bureau of Ed m, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 3 _— 

195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher esp 
SAVE MONEY. Before you buy cially qualified toteach Calisthenies and Frenc! )Y 
BICYCLE or the Natural Method, and Common English branches: 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio. ORCOET 
N. : 


for prices. O 400 sh -h 
Cycles. Repairin and: E, Bureau of Education, 
GéGuns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 3 Somerset St., 


\ ay 
1 U = ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
: M For Catalogues address 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 
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A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
WATER AND SKY. 


BY CELIA DOERNER, 


The sky looked down at the water, 
And the water looked up at the sky, 
Clad in heavenly hue 
Of the loveliest blue. 
Said the water: ‘‘ There’s ht that can vie 
With the marvelous beauty on high ; 
I can only gaze 
And admire and praise, 
In the lake’s quiet lap as I lie.” 


Then the night sank down on the water, 
And it darkened the face of the sky, 
Till brightly anon 
The golden stars shone ; 
And as if with their splendor to vie, 
The moon raised her crescent on high. 
And the water still gazed 
And admired and praised, 
E’en thankful that there it might lie. 


While the water looked longingly skyward, 

I gazed at its calm depths below, 
And there broke on my view 
The heaven’s own blue, 

With the sunset just lending its glow. F 

Then the stars and the came, and oh !— 
Could it be a mistake ?— 
Down there in the lake 

The same golden lights ’gan to grow. 


And then methought: ‘* As the water 
In its own fair features doth show 

All the charms that it views, 

All the gifts it would choose, 
So may not our frail natures grow 
Like unto the great souls we know, 

we deeply desire, 

If we truly admire, 

Nor begrudge them the homage we owe ? 


** And if like the heavens above us, 
Our bounties we freely bestow, 

If we hide not our light, 

Bat let it shine bright, 
From our souls the sunshine will flow. 
On other souls ling below 

In the darkness and cold ; 

Till in them we behold 
Reflected the image we throw.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


C. Harrorp Henperson, Philadelphia: Hygiene is 
taught in schoolrooms so ill-ventilated that the children 
are fairly pale. 

Ricuarp G. Boons, University of Indiana: No suffi- 


cient means have yet been found to provide a supply of 
qualified teachers. 


Surr. Joun Hancock, Ohio: The most essential thing 
in any system of public education is inspection, or, that 
which is broader, supervision. 

Epmunp Burke; I am convinced that the method of 
teaching which approaches most nearly to the method of 
investigation, is incomparably the best. 

Surr. B. B. Brockton, Mass. : The character 
of our teachers, viewed from a moral or religious stand- 
point, will not suffer when compared with other citizens. 

J. G. Fitcu: That which we know and care about, we 
may soon learn to impart; that which we know and do 
not care about, we soon cease to know at all, to any prac- 
tical purpose. 

Joun F. Woopnvuty, New York City: It isa duty 
®very teacher owes his pupils to explain to them, or help 


them to find out for themselves, the causes of the natural 
phenomena which occur daily before their eyes. 


PorutarR Science for August: Through 
manual training the boy’takes a pride in his work, and, 
in overcoming the difficulties of his successive tasks, he 
develops the virtues of perseverance, self-reliance, and 
honesty. 


Prest. W. DeWirr Hypr, Bowdoin: Attention is 
cultivated by drawing from actual measurements the 
school yard; by uniting the history and geography of a 
country ; by making reading, writing, spelling, and gram- 
mar parts of one and the selfsame study. 


Tae Boston TRAveLLER: There are no elderly men 
in the community more respected or more worthy of re- 
spect than the retired schoolmasters. They give a healthy 
tone to the social circles in- which they move, and the 
affection in which they are held by those who have been 
their pupils is manifested wherever they go. Most of 
them take a lively interest in public affairs. 


THE RECITATION. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, SUPT. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CHICAGO. 


“‘ Whether we regard the prime purpose of the school as 
mental or moral instruction and discipline, the forma- 
tion of character, or the manual skill that shall aid in se- 
curing a comfortable livelihood, the recitation is that 
about which center all the activities of school life, giving 
it success or stamping it with failure. 

The recitation is the controlling influence, determining 
the length and character of the lessons, the manner of their 
preparation, the conduct of the pupil, his hours of study, 
his interest in school and his regard for his teacher, and 
giving the color, the value, to all his school days, his wak- 
ing and his sleeping hours. 

In the recitation, too, the teacher gives proof of her 
calling, or shows her unfitness for her position. Here is 
displayed the life of the school, and here is decided 
whether the school shall be a means of growth and devel- 
opment, or a source of unworthy motive, of false aims, 
and ignoble character. 

In the college and university, with more mature minds 
and more definite purposes of life, with habits of thought 
and investigation already formed, the literary or philo- 
sophie lecture, or the scientific dissertation may fulfill 
their purpose; but in the public school, including the high 
school, the skill and power of the teacher find their best 
expression in the well conducted recitation. 

In the right recitation should be sought and by some 
means secured, the close and fixed attention of each and 
every pupil. To it he should come as a seeker, a discov- 
erer of hidden treasure. Every power should be awake, 
the interest aroused to get some clue to assist him in his 
future search, some data to verify the conclusions of his 
own efforts. 

But this fixed attention, this keen thought and close 
reasoning, however secured and however pleasing and 
inspiring it may be, is work, and the stronger the magnet- 
ie force, the more exhaustive the effort. Mental effort, 
like physical, has its limits. An hour of recitation, dis- 
cussing topics of interest, enlivening the dry statement 
with lively illustration, should have had quite as much 
time for preparation. 

No lessons for home study in the primary grades should 
be possible, and little in the grammar and high school 
grades. The hours before and after school are little 
enough for healthful growth, for becoming acquainted 
with the inner and the outer duties of home and real life, 
and for that knowledge above and beyond all school in- 
struction which every , boy, who is a boy, must have, and 
for which many a girl might barter many of her acquire- 
ments in musie and drawing. 


Closely connected with this home study is associated ip 


— 


my thought another practice, once so common, which can 
hardly be too strongly condemned, the practice of keeping 
after school, of making education a punishment, that ruin- 
ous resort of the incompetent. 

To secure the close, untiring attention, there must be 
in the mind of the teacher a clear conception of what is to 
be done, that ambition may not be dulled and curiosity 
extinguished by misdirected effort and fruitless endeavor. 
A thorough knowledge of the subject much beyond the 
limits of the lesson, will save from many a fruitless digres- 
sion and wearisome repetition. Of quite as much import- 
ance, too, is a knowledge of the character of those with 
whom she has to do, their powers, dispositions, and 
habits. 

What an opportunity the recitation furnishes for im- 
parting information, for giving the pupil an insight into 
the rich fields of literature, science, history, and real life. 
In the reading of a class are the possibilities of a liberal 
education, of an art and a culture beyond what the gradu- 
ates of high school and college often so carefully enfold in 
their diplomas. 

For the true purposes of the school, the best, if not the 
only efficient means, are found in the oral recitation. The 
written exercise in such favor fifty years ago is in no 
true sense a recitation, and is destitute of almost all the 
benefits sought in the recitation. 

I have spoken little of methods, because there is no best 
method. There are certain underlying principles that 
should always control, and certain things to be forever 
avoided. Nor should the same method be followed at all 
times; now the topical method, now the short question 
and answer ; the pupil now feeling his way along thought- 
fully, carefully, and now prompt with the rejoinder. 

But always there should be a tendency, a nearer ap- 
proach to a distinct enunciation, correct language, pleasing 
tones. Nor are ease and grace of manner to be forgotten, 
as shown in rising and sitting, or in walking across the 
room, in standing, holding the book, and handling the 
pointer. Little things all, but as attractive in the school 
as in the home, and having a larger influence on the char- 
acter than is often imagined, and almost inseparable from 
those kindly relations between teacher and pupil without 
which no school can attain to its true ene as an edu- 
eating, civilizing institution. 


HOW WE RESTED. 


BY SARAH L. B. 


Dear, tired sister schoolma’ams, please listen a few 
minutes while I tell you,—no, I can’t tell you,—how 
beautiful’a year two of us have had. But I can tell you 
how very little it cost us to do it, and then if you want to 
know how beautiful it was, you can do the same your- 
selves and find out. 

We were tired and growing gray fast. We had 
always wanted to go to school some more, and we went. 
We had wished to go to college, and we boldly went to 
college. 

We could not enter as freshmen, and we didn’t want to 
if we could, so we chose the line of study that we thought 
ourselves best fitted for, and took two courses each in that 
line, as special students. 

We went as non-resident pupils, and taking only two 
courses, paid only half tuition. Had we entered as resi- 
dent students, that would notvhave been allowed. If you 
take two courses, you can rest half your time, or you can 
put more work in those courses. We sometimes rested, 
and sometimes worked. ; 

We hired two rooms, for which we paid one hundred 
dollars rent for the college year. We boarded ourselves, 
and our housekeeping was not the least pleasant occupa- 
tion imaginable, by any means. I have never enjoyed 
boarding as mueh. We hired our bread made, dispensed 


with pie and nearly so with cake, but had all the fish 
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meat, vegetables, and fruit we wanted. We kept in good 
condition physically, grew ten years younger (five years 
apiece, at least), rested, and had such a beautiful year of 
study and help in our study as we had never known how 
to dream of, at an expense for the two of us, for board 
and tuition, of $327.41. 

I am able to give the exact figutes because I was the 
house-sister.”” 

My own expenses for the year, inclaaing half the 
above amount, traveling, books, clothes and washing, and 
incidental expenses, amount to $267.57, including the 
vacation of last summer, when Idid not, however, have 
any expense for board. This sum covers everything, to 
thread and shoe-buttons. Do, two more of you who are 
tired and growing gray, get leave of absence for a year 
and try it. It will pay. 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


Longfellow, said, “The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well, without a thought 
of fame.” Osborne, writing for the Merchants’ Mag- 
azine, said, ‘ Success in life consists in the proper and 
harmonious development of those faculties which God has 
given us.” Another writer says, “Success in life is 
simply a right result from all the factors at work in the 
days and years, as we live them, instead of a wrong 
result.” 

All these writers are substantially correct. The youth 
who makes the most of himself possible is successful, 
though he may not become wealthy, learned, or President 
of the United States. A man with five talents and small 
opportunities may improve them so as to be of more real 
service to mankind than one who was born with ten tal- 
ents in the midst of great advantages. The former is 
more successful than the latter. Example more than 
precept, however, shows what true success is. We have 
illustrations of it in all the vocations of life. I cite a few : 

David Porter was a chimney-sweeper of Yorkshire, 
England. In early boyhood he was kidnapped, and sub- 
jected to an experience of almost abject slavery. But he 
made the best of what he could not help, devoted 
himself to the business with great energy, tact, and per- 
severance, and at eighteen years of age set up for 
himself. From childhood he had a thirst for knowl- 
edge, and devoted every spare moment to mental im- 
provement. Business and knowledge increased rapidly, 
and as dollars accumulated he used them liberally to 
ameliorate the condition of boy chimney-sweepers. He 
even wrote and published a treatise on the forlorn condi- 
tion of the young chimney-sweeps, appealing for help, 
and distributed it among influential people. By his per- 
sistent efforts and frugality he amassed a fortune, at the 
same time establishing a character for integrity and be- 
nevolence that gave him access to the highest circles. He 
was no less a philanthropist than a man of business. 
Sir Thomas Bernard asked him the secret of his success, 
and he answered : “ By never having an idle hour or an 
idle guinea.” He is an example of success in one of the 
lowest occupations of life. 

Francis Homer, of Edinburgh, Scotland, was the son 
of a merchant, who “never possessed a superfluous six- 
pence.” He had no influential relatives, and no marked 
talent to give him prestige. His good sense, industry, 
noble purpose, benevolent spirit, and moral principles, 
made him the foremost member of the House of Com- 
mons. Sydney Smith said of him: “The Ten Com- 
mandments were stamped upon his countenance.” He 


-died at thirty-eight, and Lord Cockburn said of him, 


“ He possessed greater public influence than any other pri- 
vate man ; and was admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored 
by all except the heartless or the base. No greater hom- 
age was ever paid in Parliament to any deceased mem- 
ber.” His was a successful life, all the more significant 
because he was not a genius or a man of unusual talents. 

The late George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts, was the 
son of a blacksmith. Poverty forced his apprenticeship 
to a hatter at fourteen years of age. Already he had ad- 
vanced himself very creditably, by giving every 
leisure moment to culture. During the three years’ ser- 
vice in the hatter’s shop he never surrendered the idea 
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that, somehow, he would be educated for the bar, and, 
finally the idea was reduced to fact. Years afterward he 
wrote, “In August, 1813, with five dollars I had earned 
at haying, I left home to go to studying law. I hada 
brother living on the Hudson whom I visited in Septem- 
ber, and then, with my trunk on my back, came into 
Berkshire County penniless, and a stranger to all except 
a few relatives and friends, most of them as poor as I 
was, and that was poor enough.” Within a few years he 
became a leading lawyer in Berkshire ; then anactive and 
popular member of Congress for twelve years ; and then, 
for seven consecutive years, the beloved, model governor 
of Massachusetts, as good as he was great. Surely that 
was success of no doubtful character. 

The late Amos Lawrence, merchant and millionaire of 
Boston, was born on a farm at Groton, Mass. He began 


mercantile business in Boston when he was twenty years 
of age. His capital was energy, economy, tact, industry, 
and Christian character,—and not money. He was not seek- 
ing for wealth or fame. On his pocketbook was inscribed 
the text, ‘“‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” Instead of making every 
thing subservient to money, he made money subservient 
to character. A fortune was only incidental to the great 
purpose of his life. Once, confined to his house by ill- 
ness, he sent a note to his partners for $600, in small bills, 
for charitable objects, A few days afterwards he sent 
for more, quoting, in his letter, the following from some 
quaint writer: “The good there is in riches lieth alto- 
gether in their use, like the woman’s box of ointment; if 
it be not broken and the contents poured out for the re- 
freshment of Jesus Christ, in His distressed members, 
they lose their worth. He is not rich who days up much, 
but he who days out much. I will therefore be the richer 
by charitably laying out, while the worldling will be poorer 
by his covetous hoarding up.” Lawrence was eminently 
successful in business. He became a merchant prince, 
contributed SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS to char- 
itable objects during his life, and left a fortune to rela- 
tives at his death. 

There are degrees of success. There is the highest 
round of the ladder, and there is the round next to it. 
He who cannot reach the former may reach the latter. 
A young man may become a successful merchant, though 
he may not be a Lawrence. He may be eminent in the 
legal profession, though he may not become a Webster. 
He may make a superior mechanic, though not able to 
manufacture a piano. Arkwright made the spinning- 
jenny, but he could not make a watch; Morse invented 
the telegraph, but we had to wait for Edison to give us 
the phonograph. The French proverb says, “ A man may 
shine in the second rank who would be eclipsed in the 
first.” 


DO BIRDS REASON? 


BY SAMUEL BRAZIER. 


This question was asked in a recent issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF EpvucatTIon, in connection with an account of a 
pair of birds which seemed to have moved their nest en- 
tire by some means in order to avoid a threatened danger 

A complete answer to this question would require a 
review of the whole life and conduct of birds. I propose 
briefly to consider it with reference to one part of their 
conduct only,—nest building. 

It is generally supposed that birds build by instinct, 
not by reason, that a marked contrast exists between the 
building of nests by birds and the building of houses by 
men. Birds are thought to build forever on the same 
plan, and to be incapable of alteration or improvement. 
Nest-building, being the result of instinct, is stationary, 
while human architecture, being the result of reason, is 
progressive. These are the generally received opinions, 
but have been arrived at, I venture to think, without due 
regard to facts. 

The supposed contrast between men and birds is not so 
well established as many imagine, and many facts seem 
to point to the conclusion that in the building of their 
dwellings men are often as much the creatures of instinct 
as birds, and birds are often as much governed by reason 
as men. 

Men universally build their dwellings with those ma- 
terials which abound in the districts where they have set- 


dwelling is a mere hole in the ground or a frail shelter of 
leaves. The broad palm leaf and the bamboo are most 
convenient materials in tropical countries, and are there- 
fore generally used. The Esquimaux has neither palm 
leaf nor bamboo, but he has plenty of snow and so he 
builds snow houses. The Egyptian peasant finds plenty 
of mud and builds his dwelling with that. 

It is just so with birds. They, too, choose the mate- 
rials which are nearest and most convenient. The rook 
finds roots and fibers where it finds its food,—in the 
ploughed fields; the lark builds its nest with grass and 
lines it with horsehair; the crow finds fur and wool 
where it finds carrion ; the kingfisher uses the bones of 
the fish it has eaten ; and the swallow finds abundance of 
mud on the banks of ponds or rivers where it is attracted 
by a plentiful supply of insect food. It is with birds as 
it is with men,—in the choice of materials for their dwell- 
ings they are governed partly by necessity, partly by con- 
venience, and partly. by the force of long usage. 

If it be urged that man reasons, and therefore alters 
and improves his dwellings as occasion requires, it may 
be replied that this is only partly true of men, and it is 
true to some extent of birds. There are birds that have 
altered their mode of building, and there are tribes of 
men who have not altered theirs for ages. The huts 
constructed by some savage tribes show no more signs of 
improvement than the nests of birds. The mad villages 
on the banks of the Nile are probably no better than 
those that were built there when the pyramids were raised. 
The Patagonians continue to build a rude shelter of leaves 
which could never have been inferior to what it is to-day. 
The Arab lived in tents thousands of years ago, and 
does so now. ‘The hut of the Highlander, the Scotch 
crofter’s cabin, and the turf cabin built by the Irish peas- 
ant are very much what they were a thousand years ago. 

Let it be remembered, also, that savage and semi-civil- 
ized tribes sometimes continue to build the same kind of 
dwelling long after the necessity that first determined it 
has passed away. The Malay Islanders, for instance, 
build a very slight dwelling with bamboo, on posts a great 
height from the ground. There is no present reason why 
they should not build them on the ground. The proba- 
bility is that they have migrated from some lake district 
where circumstances compelled their ancestors to construct 
dwellings of this kind. 


men it is not inferred that they do not reason, but the 
same conservatism on the part of birds is held to prove 
that they are governed by mere instinct. 

That young birds should build nests of the same kind as 
their parents is the most natural thing in the world. It 
would be very surprising if it were otherwise. They live 
in the nest till they learn to fly, and probably often see 
the parent birds at work repairing it. When they want 
a nest they find the same materials in their habitat, and 
what can be more natural than that they should proceed 
to use them as they have seen them used and as they have 
probably been taught to use them? A bird of last sum 
mer may mate with one of this and bring experience to 
the happy labor of constructing a home. The South 
American does not resort to turf, nor stones, nor clay, in 
place of the customary palm leaf. Such originality pn 
the part of birds would be greater than is found among 
savage men. . 

Men are slow to change the materials and method of 
building which have been sanctioned by long usage, even 
when altered conditions render the old practice incon- 
venient. This inability readily to depart from old cue- 
toms is not more wonderful in birds than in men, yet 
birds do sometimes change and improve their methods of 
building when necessity requires. The house sparrow 
originally built in trees, and sometimes doesso now. When 
houses were first built he was able to adapt himself to 
new circumstances, and is not slow to do so now. The 
chimney and house swallow have also changed their 
method of building. The purple martin, the robin, the 
wren, and other birds, will use boxes that are placed for 
their use, and have been known to utilize an old kettle 
and other similar conveniences. From time immemorial 
the jackdaw has taken to church steeples. Has he done 
so by instinct or on account of theological opinion ? 


Birds will not only alter the materials and the situation 
of their nests, but will alter the style of building, making 


tled and which are easiest to use. Sometimes the human 


their nests shallower or deeper, or more compact oF 


From this conservatism in architecture on the part of | 
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slighter as circumstances demand. The gold-crested 
warbler makes a perfect dome to its nest in exposed sit- 
uations, but if it builds where no dome is required it 
makes an open cup-shaped nest. The nest of the tailor 
bird and those of many other birds are wonderfully and 
skillfully made, and present a stronger contrast with the 
lowest human dwellings than with the finest human archi- 
tecture. If a wonderful structure like the nest of the 
tailor bird is the result of instinct, is the South African 
earthman’s hole in the ground the result of reason ? 
Is it not a question of degree rather than of kind ? 

Birds as well as men are wise enough to alter the situ- 
ation, the mode of building, and the materials of their 
dwellings, and to improve them in obedience to changed 
conditions. 

The contrast between men and birds is not between 
reason and instinct, but between a higher and a lower 
kind of reason. 


AT AN OHIO SUMMER SCHOOL. 


STEUBENVILLE, O., July 15, 1889, 

Dear Fellow Teachers :—What better thing could we wish for you 
all than a seat on this cool porch at the seminary this afternoon ? 
Here are tall trees lending grateful shade, woodbines waving in 
every breeze, a cool fountain sending showers of spray to the tree- 
tops and that catch stray rainbows on their way back to the ferns 
waiting beneath,—the Ohio calmly on its way to the Mississippi, 
watched over by high hills and leaning willows,—and about all an 
atmosphere so serene that dall care needs no invitation to be gone, 
and a thought of weariness is a thing of the past. 

’Tis Monday, and vacation,—a happy combination that does not 
fall to our lot many times in the year,—all the happier to-day be- 
cause it is unusual. We have gathered in groups of twos, threes, 
and foure, to discuss the happening of the past week. ‘‘ We”’ 
means the enterprising and enthusiastic teachers who are attending 
the Ohio Valley School of Methods, and resting between whiles in 


the pleasant and hospitable seminary. Of course not all are here 
Some are writing letters, others rowing on the river, others have 
joined in a game of tennis in the shadow of the trees, One party 
is climbing the Virginia hills with Superintendent Mertz, who is 
an enthusiastic student of mineralogy and botany. He is doubtless 
naming the wayside ferns and sedges in answer to manifold ques- 
tions, or hammering some piece of the ‘‘ blessed little limestone ”’ 
to find a crinoid to add to somebody’s collection of souvenirs. If 
all the wayside excursions are like ours, thereis no dearth. Bright 
stories follow in a chain, hearty applause aod continuous laughter 
testifying to the delight of the listeners. Superintendent Hall tells 
a story well, we remember. 

We were fortunate in numbering Professor Gattenberg with our 
little party when we went to Fairy Glen. It was a pleasure to see 
the curious and beautiful plants that went into his tin box, and to 
hear what he had to tell of their tricks and manners. He wrapped 
a Virginia creeper in moss for us to send to our Massachusetts 
home, —that the memory of our expedition might be kept green. 

Thur-day evening our school enjoyed a moonlight excursion on 
the Ohio It must bave been Saperintendent Mertz’s happy thought 
that provided the steamer therefor. ‘‘ Sixteen miles up the river,”’ 
was our appointment, ‘‘and to return as many more.’’ That 
meant sixteen miles of beautifal scenery, changing with every turn 
of the winding river,—wooded hills on every side, villages whose 
many lights were reflacted in the water, furnaces with ascending 
clouds of smoke made beantiful in the brilliant light of the burn- 
ing g28,—willows dipping their graceful branches in the moving 
water, and the ‘‘ moonlight flowing over all.”” The few hours 
seemed a long vacation We did not wonder that many of the 
pirty planned a river trip to Wheeling for to-day. The trip isa 
delightful one. 

It is Monday and vacation, so we have written only of resting 
places. We had earnest work at the school, last week. The 
teachers in attendance were generous in attention and appreciative 
incomment. Superintendent Hall’s “‘ Talks on Applied Paychol- 
ogy ’’ were attended by the full school, and greeted with enthusi- 
asm. Miss Arnold illustrated primary work in reading, language, 
and general lessons, having classes of children. Miss Griel gave 
lessons in clay modeling and drawing to both teachers and children. 
Protessor Guttenberg’s talks on botany and mineralogy, illustrated 
with abuodant specimens, showed how the work should be intro- 
duced into lower grades. We look forward to hearing Dr. Win- 
ship lec'ure, to lessons in namber from Miss Reed, to geography 
with Mr. Frye, and literature with Miss Sutherland, while Miss 
Coffin will work with little children and discuss the problems of 
the first years in school. - 

Our numbers are already large, but those who have come are 
sending for their friends, so that there is no doubt that the school 
has proved an entire snccess, and provided ‘‘its own excuse for 
being.’”’ One superintendent said, ‘I am already paid for coming. 
Every lesson gives me new inspiration for hard work.’’ So say we 
all. We shall hold this Ohio Valley Summer School in grateful 
memory, and show our remembrance by workiog with renewed 
ceal, in wiser ways. 

The unfailing kindness and unwearying helpfulness of Superin- 
tendent Mertz bave gone far to make the school just the resting 
and working place we would have chosen. We are glad we came. 

Sincerely yours, Susan HALt. 


DR. HARRIS’ APPOINTMENT. 


BY. T. W. H. 


While reading with pleasure and sympathy the Jour- 
NAL’S warm commendation of Dr. Harris’ appointment as 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, I cannot quite forget 
that his promotion has another aspect, not quite creditable 


10 Massachusetts. When Col. Carroll D. Wright was| ous, page 171. 


with satisfaction that his own state had first recognized 
his rare abilities in that direction, and had trained him 
for the national service by her own. In case of Dr. Harris 
the course of events has been all the other way. For 
nearly ten years, to my personal knowledge, efforts have 
been made, at intervals and under successive governors, 
to secure the appointment of Dr. Harris upon the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, on the simple ground 
that he was the one man in the state preéminently fitted 
for that position. These efforts have uniformly been de- 
feated, not by any political influences, but by covert oppo- 
sition from within the educational ranks themselves, no 
reason for this resistance being ever accessible, except that 
he was regarded by some as ‘too much of a theorist”; a 
criticism to which a sufficient answer might have been 
found in his masterly handling of the St. Louis schools. 
As a result of this sort of opposition he was never placed 
on our State Board, and men incomparably his inferiors 
in this direction,—myself among them,—were appointed 
instead. There is a moral in all this; and it is the old 
story of “the stone which the builders rejected.” For 
once, we must acknowledge, the nation has put the state 
to shame. 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE.—(IZ.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


While in the dining car the group resumed their dis- 
cussion, and to their surprise found several other tables 
filled with teachers on their way to the City at the Golden 
Gate ; and as familiar names and faces were recognized 
from different eastern, southern, and central states, the 
conversation became still more deeply interesting, for it 
was found that the law had received widely different in- 
terpretations in the several localities, represented even on 
school questions, and each teacher was more or less 
affected thereby, according as its limitations were lax or 
severe. 

Said Miss Lawyer: “It has been recently said' that 
the duties of public and private school teachers are identi- 
cal, but that their powers and authorities are modified by 
the different conditions under which they are situated. 
This is true also of public school teachers alone. In 
Vermont we have already found that a teacher had power 
in 1859 to punish, corporally, for disrespectful conduct,— 
and a case came up in the same court, in the same year, 
concerning the teacher’s right to require pupils to write 
compositions.’ 

“What were the circumstances?” inquired Mr. 
Mallory, from Iowa,—where, in 1878, a similar question 
had arisen as to the teacher’s right to compel the study 
of algebra 3 

“ About this way, I believe,” she replied : “ The plain- 
tiff was one of the pupils, and was studying arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, reading, and writing. The teacher 
required all the pupils in grammar to write compositions 
regularly during the term. This the plaintiff refused to 
do, and the prudential committee,—called superintendent 
in some places, trustee in others, and in still others com- 
missioner,—remonstrated with him, but to no purpose. 
The father of the boy was then visited by the committee, 
and informed that if he did not wish his son to write 
compositions he might send a request to the teacher, who 
would then excuse the son from that study. This the 
father failed to do, and, as a last resort, for the son’s con- 
tinued refusal to comply with her requirements, the 
teacher expelled him, under the advice and direction of 
the committee, whom the plaintiff then sued.” 

“Who won ?”’ cried half a dozen voices. 

“Oh, the committee. Judge Redfield’s opinion, while 
seeming somewhat conservative in 1888, was almost rad- 
ical in 1859,—so long have been the strides of progress 
in thirty years. He quoted Lord Bacon’s apothegm, re- 
ducing all learning to three processes,—reading, writing, 
and speaking,—‘ Reading makes a full man, writing a 
correct man, and speaking a ready man,’—and said 
mildly that ‘ English composition may fairly be regarded 


cisions, page 156, 
(2) Guernséy vs. Pitkin, 32 Vermont, page 224,—76 American Decis. 
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as an allowable mode of teaching any of these branches.’ ” 
* ‘Allowable’ indeed!” said Miss Montgomery, from 
Providence, “why, nearly all my lessons are based on 
some form of composition.” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Mallory, “and in my state‘ a teacher 
punished a young lady of twenty,—she claiming the chas- 
tisement to be immoderate,—for absence from the class 
in algebra, although her father had sent a written request 
to have her excused, as she already had more studies 
than she could well attend to. Of course the case went 
against the teacher.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Lawyer, “your Supreme Court re- 
fused to admit the right to punish in such a case, saying 
that until compulsory education was established, they were 
unwilling to sanction the rule that a teacher might pun- 
ish for refusal to do what the parent had requested the 
pupil to be excused from, and that the remedy in such 
case should be by expulsion. And in 1874, in Wiscon- 
sin,’ a suit was brought against a teacher who, contrary 
to the father’s expressed commands, compelled a boy to 
study geography, —using force to that end to do so.” 

‘“* But how can parents be allewed to make up the cur- 
riculum ?” queried Miss Brown, from Boston. 

“ Oh, they are not. These are isolated and aggravated 
cases,” replied Miss Lawyer. ‘“ But a teacher has all 
needful authority to use the rod within her jurisdiction. 
The only thing is not to supersede that. Under the Mis- 
souri Revised Statutes, section 7045, a teacher was upheld 
for punishing one of his pupils (with a switch) for quar- 
reling and using profane language on the way home from 
school, such conduct being contrary to a rule of 
the school; and the rule was held reasonable by the 
court, Judge Norton saying® that the right of the teacher 
(employed to conduct the school) to adopt reasonable 
rules to promote good order and discipline, arises out of 
the very nature of his employment ; and he sustained his 
point, that punishment might be administered, by citation 
of cases from Iowa, Vermont, and Massachusests.?7 He 
truly said that ‘ The effect of such conduct on the part of 
the pupils, even on their way home, would necessarily be 
felt in the schoolroom, engender hostile feelings between 
the scholars, arraying one against the other, as well as 
the parents of each, and destroying the harmony and good 
will which should always exist among those who are daily 
brought in contact with each other in the schoolroom.’ ” 
“There is a great deal in that,” said a quiet-looking 
gentleman who had come from one of the other tables to 
listen to the discussion, but who until now had been silent. 
“In my state, only last year we had a case in the Court 
of Appeals,* wherein Judge Wilson said that ‘ The au- 
thority of a teacher over his pupils is not, in our opinion, 
necessarily limited to the time when the pupils are in the 
schoolroom or under the actual control of the teacher. 

Such authority extends, we think, to the prescribing and 
enforcing of reasonable rules and requirements, even 
while pupils are at their homes’; and this power must 
make discipline during school hours much easier.”’ 

“TI noticed that case, I think,” said Miss Lawyer. 
“‘ Was not the trouble brought about by the pupil’s re- 
fusal to work some examples at home, as directed or re- 
quired by the teacher ?” 

“Yes, it began by that; and the teacher attempted to 

whip the boy, who drew from his waistband an old butcher 

knife,—which had been ground down until it was about 

a third of an inch wide and five or six long, sharp at the 

point,—stabbed the teacher with it under the shoulder, 

and also cutting his hip, threatening to injure him still 

more when the teacher, attempted to follow him out of 

doors, where he ran after inflicting the wound.” 

“You say attempted. Didn’t the teacher follow the 
hoy 

“He was too seriously hurt, and fell twice in so 

trying.” 

“ How did it come out ?” 

“The boy got a fine of $25, besides a month’s impris- 

onment in the county jail.” 

“‘ There is a peculiar case now pending in the Indiana 


(4) State of Iowa vs Mizveyy 45 lowa, page 228,—24 American Re- 
ports, page 769; also in 50 I{Wa, page 145,—32 American Reports, 
page t 

(5) Morrow vs. Wood, 35 Wisconsin, page 59,—17 American Reports, 
(6) Deskins vs. Gose, 85 Missouri, page 485,— Western Reporter. 


(7) Burdick vs. Babeock, 31 Low. page 662; Lander vs. Seaver, 32 
Verments page 114, Sherman vs. Ctlaslestown, 8 Cushing (Mass.), 


1 
appointed U. S, Commissioner of Statistics, we could feel page 


(8) Bolding vs, State of Texas, 28 Texas Appeals, page 172, 
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Supreme Court,” said Miss Lawyer, “ brought to ‘settle Methods for the Schoolroom. 


the question as to whether the teacher may enforce, by 
chastisement, a rule requiring pupils to pay for school 
property wantonly or carelessly broken.’’ 

“ That is a queer case,” said Mr. Mallory. 

“The Chinese Penal Code’ says that ‘ Whoever is 
guilty of improper conduct and of such as is contrary to 
the spirit of the laws, though not a breach of any specific 
part, shall be furnished at least forty blows; and, when 
the impropriety is of a serious nature, eighty blows,’” 
—said the quiet-looking man from Texas. 

“Oh, yes; the authority to inflict punishment of this 
sort is ancient enough,” said Miss Lawyer. “ As far 
back as in 1837,—and you know that the older the deci- 
sion of a court is, the better as an authority, if it has re- 
mained unquestioned,—the Supreme Court of North Car- 


NOTES. 

Tere should be some mental arithmetic every day. 

Goon figures upon the slate and blackboard indicate 
good teaching. 

Purts should begin early to write much and carefully 
in all branches of study. 

Meer a child’s question with another question which 
shall make him think out or seek out the answer for him- 
self. 

Wirnovur attempting to say why, we state the fact that 
few children enjoy or get profit from writing without aid 
upon such subjects as temperance, modesty, gentle- 


olina held that ‘The Law has not undertaken to prescribe | po... 


stated punishments for particular offences, but has con- 
tented itself with the general grant of the power of mod- 
erate correction, and has confided the gradation of pun- 


ishments within the limits of this grant to the discretion | I. 


of the teacher. The line which separates moderate cor- 
rection from immoderate punishment ean only be ascer- 
tained by reference to general principles’; and in 1886, 
I think, the highest court of Connecticut said, per Judge 


FIRST DAY HINTS. | 


To A New TEeAcHER. 
Be in the district a few days before school opens. 
Secure, if possible, the record of the last teacher. 
Acquaint yourself with a few of the pupils in advance. 
Make out cards, bearing the names of the pupils, so 


Granger,"' ‘ The right of the schoolmaster to require obe-|far as you can learn them in advance. 


dience to reasonable rules and a proper submission to his 
authority, and to inflict punishment for disobedience, is 


Do not take school time to “register” the pupils. 
{f pupils can write, give each a slip of paper, upon 


well settled. . . . It is the right of the teacher, in the ab-|which he is to write his name, age, father’s name and 
sence of rules established by the schoul board or other|residence. Make your register out of school from these 
proper authority, to make all necessary and proper rules |slips. 


for the good conduct and order of the school; and it is 


Always speak respectfully of the former teacher and 


his duty to see that order is maintained and the rules ob-|her work. 


served ; and if any scholar violates the rules and disobeys 


Secure the former teacher’s program, if possible, and 


the orders of the teacher, it is the duty of the latter to en-|use it at first. 


force compliance ; and to that end it may be necessary to 
inflict personal chastisement, as without it he may lose all 
control of the school,—citing many and good authori- 
ties '? to sustain his point.” 

“ The current of authority all seems set in one direc- 
tion,” said Mr. Mallory (the Iowa member). 


Announce no rules. 
Get the children to work within ten minutes. 
Have a general exercise with the whole school before 


a book is taken from the desk; it must be well handled. 


Give no child a chance to be idle. 
Have short, prompt recitations the first few days. 


“T was just a few weeks ago looking over a case in|{J, To an Otp TEACHER. 


which the New York Supreme Court said,'3 per Judge 
Brown: ‘Standing in the place of the parent, he had all 


Re in the district a few days before school opens. 
Inquire sympathetically for any pupils whom you 


the rights incident to that relation ; and upon the ques-| know to be ill, for invalid parents, ete. 


tion of the transgression of the rules of the school, or the 


Go through the schoolhouse, visiting every room once 


observances necessary to the government and good order| oy twice before school opens. Look well to the sanitary 
of his family [it was a collegiate institute at Yonkers] we| condition ; see that the rooms are thoroughly aired each 
regard his authority as all but absolute, and not open to day for several days before the term begins. 


examination and inquiry.’ ” 


You should have made an appointment before school 


Supper being over, our travelers now went back to the} closed for the boys and girls to rendezvous for some gen- 


sleeping-car, scattering into groups of two, three, or more, 
to discuss the cases in extenso, each calling upon Miss 
Lawyer to verify or dispute the conclusions reached, or 
add facts to their bare outlines. 

The weather was perfect, the moonlight enticing, and 
as the train stopped now arid then for water, coal, or 
passengers, a walk up and down the platform of the sev- 
eral stations gave greater opportunities for exchange of 
thought, experience, and reading on the subject. 


(9) State of Indiana, vs. Vanderbilt, 5 Western Reporter, page 549. 
It was decided Oct. i2, 1888, Zollars, Judge, saying for the court: 
* Carelessness on the part of children is one of the commonest, and 
yet one of the least blameworthy, of their faults. In simple careless- 
hess there is no purpose to do wrong. .. . Norule is reasonable which 
requires of the pupils what they cannot do. The vast majority of 
pupils, whether small or large, have no money at command with which 
to pay for school property which they injure or destroy by careless- 
ness or otherwise. If required to pay for such property, / would 
have to look to their parents or guardians for the money. If the 

rents or guardians should not have the money. or if they should re 

use to give it to the child, the child would be left subject to punish- 
ment for not doing what it had no power to do.”’—[ Author. } 

(10) See Lieber on Hermeneutics, 156. 

(11) Sheehan vs. Sturgis, 1 New England Reporter, page 362. 

(12) Eneyclopedia of Education, edited by Kiddle & Schem, page 
189; 2 Kent, Commentaries, 203; 1 Blackstone, Commentaries, 453; Com- 
monwealth vs. Randall, 4 Gray (Mass ), 36; State vs. Pendergrass, 2 
Devereux & Battle (Law), 365; Stevens vs. Fasset, 27 Maine, page 280; 
Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Vermont, page 123. 


OP ad Starr vs. Liftehild, 40 Barbour’s Supreme Court Reports, page 


For additional cases on this tapte see: Sheehan vs. Sturgis, 1 
New England Reporter, 6 362; Cooper vs. McJunkin, 4 Ind., page 
290; Gardner vs State, 4 Ind), page 463; Dannenhoffer vs. State, 69 
Ind., page 295; State vs. Burton, 45 Wis., page 150; Hathaway vs. Rice, 
19 Vt., page 102; State vs. Pendergrass, 2 Dev. & B. (N. C.), page 365; 
Starr vs. Liftchild, 4 Barbour (N. Y.), 541; State vs. Black, Winston 
(N.C,), Rage 266; State vs Rhoades, Phila., page 453; Stevens vs. Fas- 
sett. 27 Maine, page 266; Davis vs. Boston, 133 Mass., page 108; Patter 
son vs. Nutter, 3 New England Reportér. 271: Heritage vs. Dodge 
oe H ), 4 New Eng. 529; Thompson vs. Beaver, 63 Tit. page 353; 

berts vs. Boston, 5 Cushing (Mass.), page 198; Sherman vs. Charles 
town, 8 Cushing (Mass ), page 160; Russell vs. Lynnfield, 116 Mass., page 
365; Hodgkins vs. Rockport, 105, Mass., 475; Boldiog vs. State. 23 
Texas Y parm page 172; Elmore vs Overton, 2 Western Reporter, 


page 308. 
Although the courts sustain the right of teachers to adininister cor- 
poral punishment when, in thelr discretion, it is for the benefit of the 


uine work at least one half day before school opens. 
Unless there is a professional janitor, the yard will 
need cleaning, the weeds cutting; and many things will 
need to be done in and around the building. 


HINTS FOR GOOD TALKING. 


It is more important to make good talkers than good 
writers, and yet we hear a hundred times as much about 
the duty of the school in regard to the latter as the 
former. Not one pupil in five will ever make use of 
ability to write, aside from occasional letters, while every 
one will make daily use of his ability to talk. 

Schmank well says: “ There is no charm more simple, 
more pure, more living, more complete, than that which 
gleams out along the threads of exquisitely woven conver- 
sation.” ‘ Two minds and hearts, each throbbing with cur- 
rents of thought and feeling with a series of electric 
touches.” Cicero said: “A man would have no pleasure 
in discovering all the beauties. of the universe, unless he 
had a partner to whom he might communicate his joy.” 

The school must discover some way of making conver- 
sation natural, pleasing, and improving. There is no 
other intellectual exercise so free and spontaneous. In 
talking one is an author without the responsibilities of 
authorship. The difficulty with the school in regard to 
all its work is the constraint. There can be no good talk- 
ing where there is restraint; hence the difficulty under 
the almost inevitable restraint of the school of providing 
the conditions for good talking, We are not prepared to 
suggest ways and means, but rather to emphasize their 


pupil or of the school, pubite opinion is rapidly limiting the right, and 

the sex, and condi the ehild chas- 


importance, The teacher must find some way of inspir. 
ing freedom, ease, eagerness, artlessness, and joyousness 


in schoolroom talking. One difficulty is that the teacher 
unconsciously makes herself the focus of all that is said 
in recitation. She talks with the class as a whole, rather 
with individuals; the class talk to her rather than 
to each other. Nothing is more common than to find 
teachers insisting that pupils shall recite to her, face 
her, and look at her as they recite. There is as great 
need of their looking at each other, facing each other, and 
speaking to each other: 

No pupil under fourteen years of age will ever talk to 
a superior who is in authority ; he will recite to him, but 
not converse with him. The root of conversation must 
be in a feeling of equality with those to whom they talk. 
I believe the next great reform in the work of recitation 
is to lie along the line of class questioning and answering. 
There is no occasion for the teacher to ask a question, 
except incidentally, in the first three quarters of any reci- 
tation. The class should know their lesson in such a way 
as to make the recitation chiefly a matter of conversation. 
The teacher may draw the name of a pupil whose work 
it shall be to ask a question while she draws the name 
of another who shall answer, and these two shall talk 
about the subject started, others taking part in the 
conversation as they may desire. The only thoroughly 
satisfactory recitations I have ever heard have been con- 
ducted on this basis. . 


ON THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY W. P. ELKINS. 


In this age of money-making and business rapacity, 
there seems to be a growing tendency to despise an edu- 
cation which does not seek a purely practical result. 
Material prosperity is deemed of more importance than 
culture, and learning is valued only asa source of income. 
But wealth and practical ability alone, cannot bring the 
joy which results from those higher emotions which are 
caused by true refinement and a thoroughly disciplined 
intellect. 

Literature has always been one of the most potent 


_ jaids of civilization, and a knowledge of literature is indis- 


pensable to one who desires a complete education. But 
the literature of our own language cannot fail to be of the 
greatest importance to us, and in order to be conversant 
with that literature, it is necessary to become acquainted 
with our greatest authors, and among those authors 
Shakespeare occupies a position in the front rank. 

Familiarity with Shakespeare being desirable to the 
student, the question arises, “Is it not better to read the 
poet at home, as one does Byron and Tennyson, and not 
allot to him the time and study which we give to mathe- 
matics or to a foreign language?” The answer is that, 
while some people may be able to understand him readily, 
the average student needs to go over his plays slowly, 
having the difficult sentences explained and the passages 
of greatest beauty and force dilated upon by one who 
thoroughly understands them. The practice of reading 
the works of the great Masters as carelessly as one does 
a daily newspaper is pernicious, and cannot be too se- 
verely condemned ; the greater the work, the more care 
should we use in acquiring a knowledge of it. 

But, aside from their literary value, there is another 
very important reason for devoting time and labor to the 
works of Shakespeare. It is claimed, by those who know 
him best, that he possessed a remarkable knowledge of 
the thoughts and emotions peculiar to different kinds of 
men and to men under different circumstances, and that 
he has expressed his knowledge with remarkable accu- 
racy and in language of remarkable power,—in short, 
that he has “held the mirror up to Nature,” especially 
Human Nature, with great success. If it be true that 
“the noblest study of mankind is man,” then Shakespeae 
becomes one of the most important branches of know!: 
edge, and cannot be dispensed with, or slighted in the 
least. 

It is asserted by some that Shakespeare's works ca0 
only be comprehended by very mature and thoroughly 
disciplined minds. It is possible that the gay and care- 
less student may not, at first, be fully conscious of the 
poet’s splendor ; but a person wha can master the higher 
mathematics cannot fail to understand Shakespeare if lie 


makes an intelligent effort, Top frequently the pupil 
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Fanaticism harms any cause. 

Appkat to the child’s nobler nature. 
Emuasize the best things that happen. 
Exaursir and secure perfect self-control. 


NON-SECTARIAN schools are not necessarily Godless. 


ELEMENTARY science in the common schools has come 
to stay. a 


Do not confound facts that are scientifically true with 
those that are mathematically true. 


Tue very name “ manual training” evidently misrep- 
resents the wise advocates of industrial art. 


Ir is better to say “‘ the American school idea’ than 
*the public school idea,” for obvious reasons. 


Tere are phases of elementary science teaching by 
illustration, observation, and experiment that belong in 
the lowest grades. 


Supr. Joun Hanvock, of Ohio, has, in his last annual 
report, one of the ablest arguments for county supervision 
that has yet appeared. 


Tue Popular Science .Monthly publishes, in the 
August number, Prof. John F. Woodhull’s paper upon 
Home-made Apparatus.” 


PHILADELPHIA is considering the expediency of a 
girl’s manual training school, after the same general plan 
as the present school for boys. 


Pror. Joun F. Woopxutt quotes a lawyer of natural 
prominence who says that scientific study taught him to 
think straight better than any other subject he ever 
studied. 


teachers are interesting”themselves in the in- 
security of the teacher’s tenure. The teacher fares much 
worse in Great Britain than in America. The agitators 
are presenting figures which must bring them greater se- 
curity. Tenure is in the air the world over. 


SEVENTEEN states allow women to vote for school com- 
mittees and serve on school boards. These are California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 


In these days educators need to be cautious in de- 
nouncing new ideas. It is an active age, and good ideas 
are readily born. Notwithstanding all that hasbeen, it is 


still true that, 
“‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, ‘ oh teachers,’ 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 


Tr is said that Dr. Herbert B. Adams’ pamphlet upon 
The History of William and Mary College (Virginia), 
has brought that institution to life, and led the state to 
appropriate $10,000 a-year to the college in return for 
the education of students who shall teach at least two 
years in the public schools of the state. 


4 


THE GLENS FALLS IDEA. 


‘To the public spirited citizens of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
is due the credit of establishing a principle that must be 
of great service to the summer school idea. A Summer 
School Association was formed, and a guarantee fund 
was raised, with which Supt. Sherman Williams provided 
one of the best gatherings ever held in this country. A 
large, enthusiastic school was held there; the town has 
taken rank with the first twenty towns in the state in ed- 
ucational prominence; hundreds of the best class of 
teachers have been in town for the season; these teach- 
ers will talk pleasantly of Glens Falls to thousands of 
boys and girls who will remember it as long as they live ; 
the town itself has had a new life, all independent of the 
thousands of dollars brought by the teachers. It has 
paid many times over. 

Not only so, but it is absolutely necessary that some 
such guarantee should be behind a school. There is not 
in the business a sufficient margin to pay for the risk 
taken by an individual, but there is sufficient gain toa 
community to pay an association to take the risk and they 


. {are morally sure to get back all their money, though there 


may be an occasional deficit. 


— 


INTELLIGENT LOYALTY. 


The need of the hour is intelligent defence of the 
American school idea. There is no occasion to attack the 
parochial school, and to do so is poor policy. Our con- 
cern is with the American school idea. We are to make 
it as strong and serviceable as possible, and to secure for 
it as great loyalty as possible. Loyalty is contagious, and 
when Americans believe in their schools ardently, they 
will win to their sapport the Americans of foreign paren- 
tage. The schools are not “ Godless,” but they are, and 
will ever be, non-sectarian. Sectarianism in education is 
facing the Dark»Ages, and this country does not propose 
to repeat the terrors of Europe which resulted from see- 
tarian training. Parents may, if they choose, give their 
children sectarian education, but the state will not furnish 
such education, will not encourage it, will not endorse it, 
will not relieve parents from the tax-burden of a national 
non-sectarian school system because they prefer to edu- 
cate their children in a manner not in harmony with 
American ideas. It is not a question whether the church 
of Rome is worse than any other church, but sectarian 
education sanctioned by the government is personally and 
nationally disastrous, and will receive no public sanction, 
whether it be in the interest of the Baptist, the Episcopa- 
lian, the Quaker, or the Catholic. The American nation 
will never recognize any sectatianism in education. It is 
not a question whether a public school education is better 
than a private school, but whether a non-sectarian, state- 
encouraged education is better than a sectarian. America 
needs no one thing to-day so much as an intelligent loy- 


alty to non-sectarian, state-encouraged education, 


CRITICISM OF DR. HARRIS. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean publishes a lengthy criticism 
of the appointment of Dr. Harris, saying, “ Why turn out 
one Democrat and put in another, the present occupant, 
Dawson, being a good man for his place, except for his 
politics?” and insinuates that it was a part of the subtle 
tactics of the Cobden Club to get a free-trader at the 
head of the National Bureau of Education. 

With the party tactics we have nothing todo. Dr. 
Harris may be inclined to free trade; it is among the 
possibilities that he voted for President Cleveland, but he 
was in no sense a Cleveland man, and is in no political 
sense a free-trader. His life has been educational, not 
political ; his writing philosophic, not economic ; his name 
has no significance in politics or economics. He was not 
appointed because he was a Republican. Mr. Dawson 
was not succeeded because he was a Democrat. 
Commissioner Dawson has done remarkably well in the 
position. His spirit is admirable. He has had the sym- 
pathy of the educational fraternity. His retention would 
not have been seriously objected to educationally, but he 
has had no record, no individuality, no educational policy 
or purpose of his own. He is educationally loyal ; is de- 
voted to the office; has been fortunate in the choice of 
advisors. He was appointed purely because he was a 
Democrat, though he had known nothing of public school 
life and had no acquaintance with the teachers of the 
country. Had he not been a man of remarkable ability 
and exceptional good sense, it would not have been im- 
possible for his administration to have been less than a 
farce; it has been such as to be creditable to any man, 
especially so to him. 

In contrast with his appointment is that of Dr. Harris, 
the best known educational leader in America, with the 
most brilliant publie school record, the most influential 
educational writer; and most representative American ed- 
ucator in the eyes of the world, a specialist in every de- 
partment of school work, from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

If the Republican party wants to blunder stupendously, 
let it object to the confirmation of W. T. Harris. 


ALTOONA BIRDS. 


On the morning of July 20 we drove out from Altoona 
with Superintendent Z. X. Snyder, of Reading, Superin- 
tendent-elect Will S. Munroe of Passadena, Cal., both 
expert naturalists and bird fanciers in the scientist’s sense, 
and other companionable teachers from the East and 
West. 

A barge with a spirited pair of horses took us out into 
the country for an airing. All nature was on dress pa- 
rade, and we recorded seventy-five varieties of trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and other plants marshalled in their morn- 
ing uniforms to receive their guests. 

The orchestra for the occasion was worthy of royal 
visitors. The songsters were seated in tree and shrub, on 
pillar and post, nestling in leafy bower, swinging on the 
grain, hopping in the meadow, and sailing through the 
air. There were twenty-six different parts taken by the 
orchestra, and on some there were numerous performers. 
If you insist upon a literal rendering, we must style this 
a chorus rather than an orchestra, since the parts were all 
vocal, but so exquisite was the music and so numerous the 
singers that the effect was orchestral. 

There were the pert little bright breasted Robin, the 
dashing, flashing Redwing Blackbird, the twittering 
Swallow, the merciless English Sparrow, the ringing red- 
headed Woodpecker, the bluish gray nut-hacking Nuthatch, 
the wee little Chipping Sparrow, the brilliant-black thieving 
Crow, the teachable Rusty Grackle, the whirring Meadow 
Lark, the brown backed, white breasted Song Sparrow, 
the deceitful Pigeon Hawk, the many nested House Wren, 
the jaunty Blue Bird, the plucky King Bird, the somer- 
saulting Peewit, the omniverous Wood Thrush, the 
mournful Turtle Dove, the brilliant Indigo Bird, the 
more brilliant Maryland Yellow Throat, the most brilliant 
Scarlet Tanager, the mewing Cat Bird, the stiff tailed 
Yellow Bellied Woodpecker, the songful Brown Thrash, 
and the social Chewink. 

Of all the wayside vacations it has been our lot to 


enjoy, we remember none that has yielded more inspira- 
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tion than this short ride over the hills and through the 
vales, through brooks and over bridges, beneath the trees 
and by the grain fields, with all nature melodious and har- 
monious with the symphony of the gaily attired feathered 
chorus. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ISSUE. 


We are not cranky, personally nor editorially, on this 
question. Our whole tendency is toward charity, 
leniency, and forbearance, but we cannot fail to see that 
the issue is being forced very fast by the Catholic leaders, 
and that their attack upon the public school system is so 
direct and intense that it must at no distant day be made 
the most important issue in the country. They, and not 
their opponents, are forcing the issue. Rev. Morgan W. 
Sheedy, in The Catholic World for August, states with 
great clearness the platform of the Catbolic Church. 
This is in harmony with the utterances upon this subject 
that we see in all their periodicals, journals, and addresses. 
It is well to face the facts as they are. The church of 
Rome is making war upon the American school system 
with a method that must not be despised by its friends. 

Mr. Sheedy states these as “the grounds upon which 
the Catholic claims are based ” : 

1. All who pay taxes ought to share in the benefits of 
taxation. 

2. To compel payment of taxes, and to exclude from 
participation in their expenditure, is political injustice. 

3. To offer education, either without Christianity or 
with indefinite Christianity, to the people of the United 
States,—of whom the great majority are definitely and 
conscientiously Christian,—is a condition that ought to be 
impossible of acceptance. 

4. To confer the exclusive control and enjoyment of 
the school funds on one class of the community alone, is 
to create a grievance of conscience, which is especially 
foreign to our constitutional system. 

5. The parochial schools save annually the public rev- 
enues at least $10,000,000. 

6. If the parochial schools were extinguished it would 
cost the people of the United States a vast sum of money 
to buy sites and build the schools necessary to replace 
them, and an enormous annual increase in the school tax 
necessary to maintain them. 

7. Religious schools are the only safeguard of the rights 
and conscience both of parents and children. 

8. They embody the freedom of the people to educate 
themselves, in opposition to the pagan and revolutionary 
claim that the educator of the people is the State. 

9. State education, as at present conducted, is the worst 
jorm of education, fatal to the personal independence of 
the citizen, destructive of national energy and character. 

10. The effects of purely secular or state education 
have proved disastrous wherever it has had a trial. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


We teach arithmetic for business, geography for com- 
merce, reading for information, language for culture, 
physiology for health, drawing for industrial art, singing 
for character and enjoyment. We teach arithmetic and 
geography for the counting-room, reading and language 
for society, drawing for the shop, physiology and singing 
for the home. We study geography and reading that we 
may know more, arithmetic and drawing that we may do 
more, language that we may say more, physiology and 
singing that we may be more. 

Character is as vital to a man’s success and happiness 
as intellectual ability. It is as important that a man 
choose right and feel right as that he know the right. 
Every subject has its bearing upon a man’s entire life ; 
but every subject is focused to accomplish a special thing. 
That which singing may accomplish for man is in every 
way as important to the man and to the world as that 
which is to be accomplished by arithmetic, geography, 
language, or drawing. It is not as important as reading, 
which really counts for as much as all the other branches. 

Singing is closely related to health, to choices, to intel- 


- r read before the Music Department of the Educational |. 
Assoctation, Nashville, Tenn., July 18, 1889. 


lectual activity ; consequently it is vital to the character. 
A man’s success in industrial, commercial or professional 
life depends largely upon his courage, peace of mind, 
freshness, hopefulness, and elasticity. Singing is helpful 
in all these directions. To make a man is more important 
than to make a mechanic; to make a good man is more 
important than to make a great man; to make a joyful 
man is more important than to make a brilliant man. 
Singing should be so taught in the publie schools as to 
accomplish something beyond the singing. A child gets 
a good deal out of arithmetic aside from the ability to 
extract cube root; he gets more out of geography than 
the location of gulfs, bays, and capes ; more out of history 
than a string of dates; more out of language than an 
acquaintance with the subjunctive mood. We must get 
more out of singing than a knowledge of the scale, or 
ability to sing a song. 

Music teaching in the public schools must do for the 
child in thought, sympathy, and choice all that it is 
capable of accomplishing. There has been much teaching 
of drawing that is the rankest folly, some teaching of 
language that is silly; and there has been much teaching 
of singing that amounted to little aside from ability to 
use the voice skillfully. Unless history and biography 
have been sadly abused, there is ability in music that does 
not mean high morality or great intellectuality ; but 
rightly used, there is more discipline for mind and heart, 
more discipline for success and enjoyment, more discipline 
for character in learning to sing than in learning almost 
any other branch. Thinking and singing ought to be com- 
panions. 

Germany is the only modern nation that has given the 
world an abundance of vigorous psychology. Modern 
thought would be robbed of its power were we to erase 
the names of Kant, Liebnitz, Fichte, and Hegel. At the 


history, Germany gave the world the intensity of musical 
grandeur. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Beethoven hold the same rank in the world as do Liebnitz, 
Fichte, Kant, and Hegel, and they represent the same 
age; and, though itis ope of the untraceable things, 1 
have no question but that there is a vital connection 
between the philosophical and the musical supremacy in 
Germany. 

In the same way it may be said that the great advance 
in psychological study among teachers, the enthusiasm for 
intellectual activity in the schoolroom date from the time 
that singing in the public schools was so enthusiastically 
introduced. 

Singing should be taught almost wholly for its effects 
aside from ability to sing. Of course no teaching can be 
effective that does not produce good singing, but very 
good singing may be produced with few of the other 
effects. One may sing well and not have the health per- 
ceptibly the gainer by it, without aiding the voice in read- 
ing or conversation, without making the disposition sweeter, 
courage greater, character more reliable or thinking 
clearer; but singing cannot be well taught that does not, 
while making intelligent singers, benefit the whole physical 
being through attitude, breathing, and vocal elasticity ; that 
does .ot make the thought more keen ; that does not give 
greater power of abstract conception; that does not make 
the choices more correct, the moral perceptions more accu- 
rate, the disposition more uniform, the intellectual, moral, 
physical life more fervent. 

What the public school wants of singing asa branch 
of instruction is, the grandest possible teaching of the art 
intellectually and fervently as a means of providing the 
most manhood and womanhood. Singing is to be taught 
the whole child. His entire being, mentally, physically, 
industrially, morally, is to be vibrant with health, elasticity 
energy, and cheerfulness. 

These things being so, singing, when well taught, is as 
important a subject for the schoolroom as any other branch ; 
and unlike most other branches it needs to be taught from 
the lowest primary grade to the highest, in the ungraded 
as in the graded school. It is needed for patriotism, 
for morality, for health. It is needed to make disci- 
pline lighter, school attendance more regular, school 
management easier, study more interesting, recitation 
more spirited. What the wings are to the bird, what the 
blossom is to the plant, what the juice is to the fruit, what 
the eye is to the face, what fervency is to the voice, sing- 


ing is to the school, 


same time, and through the same general period of her|*,* ° 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Summer declines and roses have grown rare, 

But cottage crofts are gay with hollyhocks, 

And in old garden walks you breathe an air 
Fragrant of pinks and August smeiling stocks. 

— Edward Everett Hale is to write the life of James Freeman 
Clarke. 

— Scribners’ for August is a brilliant Tennyson number, out of 
respect to his birthday. 

— The wealth of Frederick Douglass, U. S. Minister to Hayti, 
is estimated at $300,000. 

— Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland is said to have accepted a posi- 
tion in a young woman’s boarding school in London. 

— Prof. Henry Morley is about to resign the chair of English 
literature in the University of London. He has held it for twenty- 
four years. 

— It is said that John Burroughs never writes in the summer, 
but spends all his time out of doors laying up material for the 
winter’s work. He is one of the fortunate writers who will not, 
and need not, write unless they feel inclined. 

— The wife of the late E. P. Roe has erected over her husband's 
grave a handsome granite monument, on which are engraved a 
number of quotations from his best-known works. 

— Mrs. Barnett’s very presentable boys were photographed in 
England as ‘‘ The Princes in the Tower,”’ and the pictures of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy were taken from this photograph. 

— A sister of the late Maria Mitchell will prepare for the press 
the life and letters of that distinguished teacher. Her correspond- 
ence is said to be rich in letters from distinguished people. 

— Dr. O. W. Holmes has hanging in his library a caricature of 
himself by “‘ Spy,’’ which appeared in Vanity Fair during his lact 
visit to London, Although a caricature, the likeness is said to be 
capital. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward, the author of Robert Elsmere, is de- 
scribed as a small, slight woman with a colorless face, and soft, 
thick, dark hair. Her nose is large, and her eyes, though small, 
are black and piercing. 

— Among the many sketches which Victor Hugo has left 
of his warm friend, King Louis Philippe, is the following: 
*‘One day the king said to me (speaking of his teacher), ‘She 
brought us up with a most ferocious energy, my sister and myself ; 
. she made me also learn to do much manual labor. I know, 
thanks to her, a little of all trades. I am a good carpenter, a good 
groom, a good mason, a good blacksmith.’ ”’ 

— William J. Bok, ina recent number of the Boston Journal, 
tells the following characteristic anecdote of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard: ‘‘ Happening into the elevator of the Mail and Express 
Building, not long ago, I was momentarily sarprised at seeing the 
venerable poet with the cover of a tin dinner pail on his lap, eating 
some Irish stew. It seems that the poet came into the elevator 
when the conductor was eating his midday meal. In answer to 
some jocose remark from the man of letters, the elevator man asked 
his distinguished passenger whether he would not share his plain 
fare. ‘It is only Irish stew,’ added the man of brawn. To his 
astonishment the poet accepted, and for twenty minutes Stoddard 
rode up and down with the elevator, eating heartily of the stew 
and talking all the time in the interesting manner that only Stod- 
dard can, I was reminded of this incident by the poet’s introduc- 
tion, a few days ago, of the elevator man to his wife as ‘ the gentle- 
man with whom I sometimes dine.’ ’’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Will S. Monroe, who was superintendent of schools at Nanticoke, 
Penn., when the year came in, is now superintendent of schools at 
Pasadena, Cal., one of the most promising, delightfal, and honor- 
able positions on the Pacific Coast. Elected at Eureka, Nev., in 
January, he had a successful entrance upon his work, and was in- 
vited to do institute work iu California in the spring and early 
summer, where his success was such that he was urged to make 
that a specialty next year, when this offer of Pasadena comes [to 
bim. No young man has shown greater genius for and devotion to 
educational work than he, and in his promotion we rejoice. 

Many people do not understand our enthusiasm on the reiippoint- 
ment by Governor Beaver of Supt. E. E. Higbee, It arises from 
the combination of circumstances. Dr. Higbee is a grand educa- 
tion leader, a conscientious, devoted man; but during his adminis- 
tration, a few years since, there was a conflict of opinion between 
the then governor and himself over the responsibility for mal- 
administration in one of the institutions of the state, and political 
influences conspired to his removal upon the expiration of his term. 
It has been a hard and bitter contest, which fact makes his vic- 
tory significant to the cause, as well as a vindication of himself. 

The Indiana (Penn.) State Normal School, one of the best in 
the country, has taken an advanced stride in securing for its prin- 
cipalship Supt. Z. X. Snyder, of Reading, Penn. It is a perfect 
fit. The school has had national prominence through its methods 
and spirit in natural science teaching, and Mr. Snyder is in the 
forefront of practical educators in acquaintance with nature, indi- 
viduality in method, and pedagogical devotion. 

Colonel Parker has done few thiogs for the Cook County Normal 
School better calculated to give it strength and vigor, than in ap- 
pointing William M. Giffia, of Newark. A man of affairs, of high 
administrative ability, a genius in applying devices skillfully, he 
will do for the school in a scientific way what Mary E. Burt has 
done for it in a literary way. 

Dr. J. C. Cutter, author of Cutter’s school physiologies, who 
has been in Europe since June, 1888, is booked to sail from Glas- 


August 1,!on the steamship ‘‘ Devonia”’ for New York, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE CURIOUS PROPERTIES 
OF THE NUMBER 9, 


1. Maltiply the 9 digits taken in their numerical order, 1 2 3 45 
6789 and we obtain a remarkable product, 1111111101. 
Of course, by using for a multiplier, twice or thrice 9 [18 or 27), 
we obtain twice or thrice this product ; and if we so use any mul- 
tiple of 9 up to 81, we shall obtain a product as many times larger 
than the one printed above, as that multiple is times larger than ‘). 

2. Reverse the order of the digits, and again multiply by %. 
Thus 98 7654321 X 9 gives 8,888,888,889. By using twice or 
thrice 9 as a multiplier we get twice or thrice this product, the re- 
sult in each case being a uniform row of figures, save the first and 
last, which are invariably the figures of that multiple of 9 used as 
multiplier, while the body of the product is invariably made up of 
that figure which is one less than the figure in unit’s place, 

3. In the duodecimal system we find that 11 has the same prop- 
erties as our 9. Thus, using separate characters for 10 and 11 (() 
for 10 and A for 11) we get the ‘‘ uniform product’? when we use 
11 as the multiplier. Thus, multiply 123456789(] Aby A, 
and we get 111111111101 as the product, carrying one for 
every 12 instead of one for every 10. 

4, In another system we carry one for every 8 units of a given 
denomination. We will call this the octal system, and use the 
common figures up to 7. In this system, carrying 1 for every 8, 
multiply 1 23 4567 by 7 and we obtain 11,111,101. Observe the 
multiples of 7: thus, 7X 2=—16; 7X 3=25; 7 XK 4=— 34; 


5—43; 7X 6=—52; and 7X7=—61. Notice that these 


multiples form 7 when added horizontally, as the multiples of 9 in 
the common system form 9 when added horizontally. 

Constructing any system whatever, we shall find that the magical 
figare will be that which falls just one short of the number required 
by that system to constitute 1 of the next higher denomination. 
Use the ‘' baker’s dozen’’ as a basis for a system, and it is “‘12”’ 
which is endowed with magical powers; and so of any possible 
system. 

Hence we must consider the curious power of 9, used by us in 
‘* proving ’’ operations, as belonging to 9 because it is jast one less 
than our basic 10. Hence we notice that once 9 is one short of 
once 10; twice 9 is two short of twice 10; 3 times 9 is three short 
of three times 10, and so on indefinitely. In other words, by as 
muclr as we increase the tens in a series formed of the multiples of 
9, we decrease the units to the same amount, as 9, 18, 27, ete. 

Let us pow examine the ‘‘ Why”’ of the first paragraph of this 
article. Notice that the number 1 2345 678 9 is in facta series, 
in which each figure is greater by just 1, than the figure to its left. 
We shall the more easily observe where that array of *‘ 1’s’’ comes 


from, if we reverse the usual order of multiplication, and make the 
longer number the multiplier, and 9 the multiplicand, thus: 

y Here we observe that the se- 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8B DO gies 9, 18, 27, 36, ete., are just 

8 1 sufficiently telescoped to bring the 

| 742 tens, which increase by 1 each 

(S 3 from left to right, into the same 

| 5) 4 columns with the units, which de- 

| 415 crease by 1 each from left to right, 

316 so that they invariably form 10 

2 | 7 when each pair so formed is 

added together, the ‘‘ ]-to-earry”’ 

Li being the digit set down, with 

11112 1 1 1. Only one exception. 


Regarding the ‘‘ Why”’ of paragraph 2, let us repeat the awk- 
ward style of the above operation : 


In this case the series 9, 18, 
27, 36, ete., is telescoped in the 
| opposite direction, since the 
1 |\° multiplier is reversed. Hence 
a different unit (less by 2) is 
paired with a given ten, mak- 
ing when added, § instead of 
10 as in the other instance,— 
with ‘nothing to carry.’’ 
| 2 This accounts for the vniform- 
ity of the 8’s in the product. 
W. C. Rony, 


9 
987654821 


“THICK AS AUTUMNAL LEAVES.” 


It was a striking coincidence that in the JouRNAL of July 4, 
the same column which bad the interesting article about Milton, 
which by the way was too valuable and instructive to be entitled 
**Gossip,’’ should also have had another article with this quotation 
from the eminent English poet: Applicants for positions are as 
** thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa.”’ 
A reporter for the Boston courts, having taken down the words as 
quoted by one of the lawyers, recently called on the writer of this 
note to inquire who was their author and where they could be 
found. The refreshing of my own recollection by this incident 
prompts to the writing of these lines. As often in Shakespeare we 
find maxims of the most serious import, with very comical settings 
and surroundings, so these words of Milton, beautiful and appro- 
priate as they are, have a setting of startling suggestiveness. But, 
nevertheless, to know the connection and relation of such passages 
is the only means of giving one the right to regard them as a part 
of his own literary store and treasure. One needs here to read the 
description Milton gives of the war in heaven (Paradise Lost, 
Sixth Book), when the Son finally achieves a victory over the re- 
bellious angels, who in their fright ‘‘ threw themselves down from 
the verge of heaven to the bottomless pit,” and there lying they 
are described by anticipation in the firet book : 


“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shad 
High ovey arch'd imbower,"’ 


of it may have been obtained when the poet was in that country, a8 
we are told by Miss Cole in these words from her second paragraph, 


eral months being spent in Italy, where he m m 
of his time, the ‘starry Galileo’ among . 


be thought to desire to see them suffer so severe an infliction as 


bjected to. 
these fallen angels were subj R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The Lord Steward; salary, $10,000. 
Lord Chamberlain, $10,000. 

Master of the Household, $5,790. 
Paymaster of the Household, $5,000. 
Comptroller of Accounts, $5,000. 
Vice-Chamberlain, $4,620. 

Treasurer of the Household, $4,520. 
Comptroller of the Household, $4,520, 
Chief Clerk, $3,000. 

Examiner of Plays, $2,600. 

Master of the Ceremonies, $2,500, 
Mistress of the Robes, $2.500. 
Examiner of Accounts, $2,000. 

Eight Lords in Waiting, $3,520. 
Eight Grooms in Waiting, $1,670. 

A large number of clerks receiving from $1500 upwards. 


THE FORTY IMMORTALS. 
A Full List of the Famous French Academy, as Revised for 1889. 


1, Sify-Prudhomme, best known by his popular poetry. 
2. Victor Daray, a famous historian and minister. 
3. Leon Sav, best known through his works on political economy. 
4. Octave Feuillet, a leading novelist and dramatist. 
5, Greard, a well-known French administrateur. 
4. Legouve, dramatist; wrote ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.”’ 
7. Joseph Bertrand, a celebrated mathematician. 
&. V. Sardon, the most successful modern dramatist. 
9. Leconte de Lisle, best known by his political works. 
10. John Lemoinne has been prominent in politics. 
11, ©. Rousset is a well-known historian. 
12. Maxime da Camp is a distinguished litterateur. 
13. Xavier Marmier wrote books on travel. 
14, Due de Broglie, politician, son of an ex-minister. 
15, Jurien de la Gravier, a writer on maritime subjects. 
16, F. de Lesseps, of Suez and Panama Canal fame. 
17. Taine, author of History of English Literature. 
18. De Vogue, authority on Russian literature. 
19. Emile Augier, moralist of dramatic literature. 
20. Alexander Dumas, dramatic works, of which La Dame aux 
Camelias is the most famous. 
21. Pailleron, the wittiest French dramatic writer. 
22. Jales Claretie, director of the Comedie Francaise. 
23. Mezieres is a professor and litterateur. 
24, Renan, the famous religious controversialist. 
25. Cherbuliez, a distinguished novelist. 
26. Ed Herve, a French publicist and journalist. 
27. Emilie Ollivier, lawyer, politician, and ex-minister. 
28. De Mazade is a prominent publicist, and has published 
standard books on Spain and Italy. 
29. Rousse, lawyer and French jurisprudence. 
30. Due d@’ Audiffret Pasquel, politician and senator. 
31. Pasteur, the famous scientist. 
32. Henri Meilhac, a favorite playwright and novelist, 
33. Camille Doucet, a well-known dramatic author. 
34, F. Coppee, one of the most popular French poets. 
35. Gaston Boissier, professor of literature. 
36. Due d’Aumale, fourth son of King Louis Philippe. 
37. Mgr. Perrand, prominent ecclesiastical writer. 
38. Ludovie Halevy, a successful dramatic writer and former col- 
laborator of Meilhac, with whom he furnished the libretti for Offen- 
bach’s most popular operettas. 
30. Jales Simon, a renowed politician. 
40. Comte d’Hauteville, senator and political writer. — Boston 
Traveller. 


ORIGIN AND WORK OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


General Grant said, ‘‘ War is hell’’ ; but surely there is a happy 
indication of the final overcoming of evil in the fact that out of this 
horrible pit has arisen one of the most beneficial associations of any 
age. Its name of “‘ Red Cross”’ is in compliment to Switzerland, 
the movement which has now spread among the principal nations 
of the globe, having originated with a native of the mountain re- 
public,—Mr. Hevry Danand. After the battle of Solferino, in 
1859, this gentleman went to the field of carnage as a volunteer as- 
sistant to the wounded, and while thus engaged became much im- 
pressed by the suffering witnessed which a sufficient and efficiently 
organized relief corps might have greatly mitigated. The following 
year he published a description of what he saw there, and proposed 
the establishment in every country of a specially equipped society 
for relieving the wounded in war. 

Ilis article, translated into different European languages, at- 
tracted serious attention, the immediate result being the appoint- 
ment by the Genevan Society of Public Utility of a committee, 
with General-in-Chief Dufour its president, to carry forward the 
conception of Danand. This led to an international conference at 
Geneva in the autumn of 1863, at which sixteen governments were 
represented by delegates. An international congress of a year later, 
held in the same city, drew up a treaty of nine articles, which has 
obtained universal approval. This treaty secures the neutralization 
of hospitals, surgeons, nurses, and materials in time of war. For the 
recognition of these a common design was adopted for the flags of 
hospitals and convoys, and for an arm badge, consisting of a red 
war ee a white ground,—after the Swiss flag, with colors re- 
By the time the Franco-German war broke out, the Red Cross 
Society stood ready to show ite reason for existing. Miss Clara 


‘This ig comparizon with an Ttalign scone, and the impression 


Barton, who waa in Earope at the time and saw the noble service 


its flag in Paris after the fall of the Commune, brought home to 
the United States an account of it, and pressed its merits on the 
** Thi i on the continent, sev- | action of Congress. 
ee cell na some of the great men | Cross was formed at Washington, with Miss Barton as president. 
The writer who| Under President Arthur the Genevan treaty was signed. Branch 
noted the words in the JOURNAL no doubt believes eome penalty are now fa af the cintin, Lis Amer 
is dae to the discourtesy of the applicants for positions, bunt caanot modifications in 


In 1877 the first American society of the Req 


the motto: ‘‘ Relief in war, 
famine, rine and other national calamities.’’ While by the 
mercy of Heaven war has not since invaded our beloved land, and 


“ The grass grows green. the harvest bright, 
Above each soldier’s mound,” 


national calamities that are a part of every nation’s life have given 
full opportunity to the well-directed efforts of the new society for 
the relief of suffering. Its first labors were on behalf of those re- 
duced by the Obio floods; its recent ministrations were to the sur- 
vivors of the awful disaster at Johnstown. In the meanwhile, tho 
society of the Red Cross has made instantaneous response to the 
needs induced by the Michigan fires, the Charleston earthquake, 
Texas drought, Mount Vernon tornado, and perhaps other events 
coming under the head of national calamities. L. 8. G. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


Have you room for a few more words on the “‘ national flower’ ? 
The national flower should be one, it is evident, in which the whole 
nation should be able to share. The proposed ** Mayflower”? is 
one which the maiority of the nation,—central, south, and west 
divisions, —have never seen, and never can see, cannot cultivate by 
their houses, or use for decorations in festivities; a flower, besides, 
that is rapidly disappearing from the United States altogether. 
Under such circumstances it is almost impossible for it to become a 
national flower. 

It is, with its shy shrinking from civilized haunts, its antipathy 
to restraint or cultivation, and the ruthless way in which it is pulled 
up when found, a much better type of the exterminated Indian 
tribes than of the sturdy, hardy Anglo-Saxon Pilgrim Fathers. 

There is another reason : It has already, as has been said in your 
pages, been claimed by Nova Scotia, and she might say, as the 


English do of ‘* Ameriea,’’ ‘‘ Why do not the United States orig- 
inate instead of borrowing ? ’’ 

The golden-rod possesses, in a much higher degree, the essen- 
tials of a national flower. It has a convenient name for poetry, is 
effective in decorations, is a native of the country, sturdy, inde- 
pendent, varied, grows freely, or can be cultivated in any part of 
the United States,—Maine, Florida, Oregon, or Texas,—and does 
not, as the Mayflower would do, suggest a ludicrous contrast to the 
genius and character of the nation. 

Certainly the national flower should not, by its habitat, be a re- 
minder of sectional strife. E. M., St. Helena, S. C. 


— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who is considered the greatest sculptor America has yet 
produced ? NorMAL. 


— What are “riparian lands,” which [ see referred to in the 
papers of this state ? NEw JERSEY. 


— The Erie Canal is often called ‘‘ Clinton’s Big Ditch.’’ Can 
you give me the reason therefor ? GETTYSBURG. 
— To what land does Milton refer in the lines of Paradise Lost, 
“* Through all the bounds 
Of Doric land”? 
ARGYLE. 


— What is the origin of the name Stoics, as applied ~ <i 
J. E. W. 


The name is derived from the stoa or porch in which Zeno lect- 
ured,—[ Ep. 

— To “Gustavus”: In his speech to Justice Hutton, Bacon bids 
him ‘‘ weigh and remember with yourself that the twelve jadges of 
the realm are as thé twelve lions under Solomon’s throne; they 
must be lions, but yet lions under the throne; they must show 
their stoutness in elevating and bearing up the throne.”’ 

STUDENT. 


— “G. P.”’ asked in the JOURNAL of July 19, concerning the 
“Surplus of ’36.”’ There was in 1836 a treasury of $42,000,000, 
which was ordered distributed to the States of the Union in propor- 
tion to their representation in Congress. The amount actually dis- 
tributed was about $30,000,000. There were twenty-six states, and 
sixteen of these set apart their proportion in whole or part for edu- 
cational purposes. Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Vermont, set apart the whole of 
theirs for school purposes. The following states did not devote a 
doliar of this surplus to school uses: Arkansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 

— To “C, H. A.”: Your answer to “‘ American,” in a recent 
number of the JoURNAL, seemed to me to lack foundation of truth. 
I referred it to a friend who lived twenty years in China and en- 
joyed rare advantages for stady and acquaintance with the people 
and customs. This is the reply to my inquiry: *‘I laughed over 
that five days week for the Chinese and Thibetans. It reads pretty 
well, but has even less foundation than many yarns about the Chi- 
nese. They have no week at all, so far as this deponent has ever 
known. They simply give the day of the month,—they say Ci’ 
ek, Cheii né, Cheii sang,—number one, two, three, and so on, of the 
second or third month. They have thirty and twenty-nine days iv 
their months, and once in six years put in an extra month to make 
up the lack. Christian Chinese learn to reckon from the Sabbath, 
and 20 aay Paj eb, Pai n¢, Pai sang,~—that is, worship one, 


it rendered, having porronally gided aleo in the homane work undep 


ship two, worshi up to siz,”’ 
M. W., Wiluraham, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Ouwing to the present variety in the size and printi 
lols, dio, Sve, ive litt indi- 


Tue TeacHer’s Dream, AND Sones or ScHoon 
Days. By W. H. Venable, Cincinnati, 0. For sale by the 
author. Price, sent by mail, 50 cents. 

This is a beautifully illustrated volume, in quarto form, with 
flexible covers. It is printed on very heavy paper, with broad 
margins. It contains five poems of rare merit, entitled ‘‘ The 
Teacher's Dream,’’ “‘The Schoolgirl,’ ‘ Wherefore Fret?’’ 
The Salutatorian,’’ and The Old Schoolhouse.’’ Dr. Venable 
is one of the few strictly professional educators, who have won a 
national reputation in the walks of literature, in both prose and 
poetry. There are some lines included in this gem collection, that 
will place him bigh on the roll of American poets. Take the fol- 
lowing stanza from ‘* Wherefore Fret ?”’ : 

Action is not always gain; 
Crystals form when left at rest; 
What the teacher leaves undone 
May perchance be done the best.” 

The illustrations are exceedingly appropriate, and in harmony 
with the character of the poems. As a gift to teacher or pupil, 
nothing for the price can be found more tasteful or fitting. 


Our JouRNEY TO THE Hesripes. By Joseph Pennell 
and Elizabeth Robbins Pennel). New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 225 pp., 8}x 6. 

These authors who have so deeply interested us in seeing Spain 
and other countries from a tricycle, are less felicitous as sight- 
seeing tramps in the Scotch Higblands and Western Islands, for 
obvious reasons. The book is made up of papers originally fur- 
nished to Harper’s Maguzine: the travelers Sesired to do Holland, 
or some other land to which their wheel power was adapted, while 
the publishers insisted on Scotland, not foreseeing, we benevolently 
hope, the cousequent infliction on their readers. To have perpet- 
ually recurring in cold type their grievances concerning roads and 
weather, blistered feet, aching backs, and Strained shoulders, is 
almost worse than the company of a fellow traveler whose personal 
discomforts are his main topic. When they did not miss their way, 
they took pains to turn perversely from special objects of interest 
on their route when close upon them,—as in the case of Macbeth’s 
blasted heath,—compelling the reader who anticipates seeing 
through their eyes, who follows them with a warm heart for nature, 
history and romance, to feel tantalized and much abused. At 
points we are to conclude that there is no scenery in Scotland, and 
Scott’s novels are pronounced nonssnse; the result evidently of 
their taking an unwilling journéy. 

However, on reaching the land of the crofters, the Pennell’s for- 
get themselves to a great extent, and become thoroughly interest 
ing in their interest for down-trodden humanity. Here large tracts 
of land have been withdrawn from cultivation by their owners to 
farnish haunts for deer and grouse, in order that the rich may enjoy 
their sport, though the poor starve. The picture of misery pre- 
sented, the shocking destitution and utter lack of resource, can 
scarcely be paralleled even in Ireland. These are pages which 
should be read by the multitude, wherever there is a voice to cry out 
against bitter oppression. 

Mr. Pennell is no less agreeable as an artist than is his wife as a 
scribe, and the text is well illustrated. They find many traces of 
Dr. Johason’s visit to the north country, a hundred years ago. A 
unique design of Scotia’s thistle adorns the cover of the book. 


Tue Ick in NortH AMERICA, AND ITs BEARINGS 
UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By G. Frederick Wright, 
D.D., LL.D., F.G.8.4. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In this beautiful volume of 600 pages Dr. Wright has done great 
service, not only for the students of geology, but for the reading 
public. For fifteen years he has devoted much time to the study 
of glacial phenomena. He has collected here a vast array of facts, 
at once extensive and reliable. He has defined the limits and pre- 
sented the prominent characteristics of the glacial age in North 
America. He has discussed the causes, traced the progress, and 
marked the results of this wonderful age, covering the period of 
from fifteen to twenty-five centuries, when the hills and valleys 
of the whole continent were covered, in some instances miles 
deep, with solid ice, destroying or driving to a milder climate the 
native animals and plants which had occupied this country undie- 
turbed for centuries. 2 

So extensive is the scope of this volume that it covers the whole 
field of ice formations and ice action, during the ice periods of both 
America and Europe. 

Not the least interesting portion of this work, are the chapters 
which treat of man’s relation to the ice age on this continent. The 
facts in relation to the antiquity of man are now so far in hand that 
the Christian scholar can safely discuss them in a treatise designed 
for the general public. That man occupied this continent during 
the great ice age cannot be doubted. ‘This fact seems in conflict 
with Biblical chronology which, as it has been interpreted, marks 
the age of the human race only about six thousand years, whereas 
geology teaches us that man has lived upon this continent probably 
more than twenty-five thousand years. Yet, as Dr. Wright has 
elsewhere shown, there is nothing in this apparent disagreement as 
to the time of man’s creation which need to disturb our faith in 
Revelation, or the great traths of Christianity. 

There are 143 finely executed illustrations in this book. 

No reader who is interested in the subjects treated io Dr. Wright’s 
Iee Age in North America will fail to read it. 

APPLETON’s STANDARD SysTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Busi- 
nese Course. 3 Numbers. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The business course in three numbers, designed for the upper 
classes in the grammar and high school, contains everything that 
teacher, parent, or pupil could desire by way of business hand, 
business style, and business fact. On the covers of the book is to 
be found the material of a full handbook on commercial paper. 
There is direction for the best of penmanship practice for a plain, 
attractive business hand. The 84 pages of copy, with accompany- 
ing blank space for student work, present nearly 100 different 
business forms, each a model. Thus, at a mere nominal price, a 
child bas a complete manual 6f business forms, a full digest of 
essential commercial facts, together with an opportunity to show 
his ability to do as well as he knows. 

The series is a remarkable testimony to the tendency and ability 
of the times to provide for the schools the best possible matter, in 
the least possible space, at merely nominal expense. 
ELementary Lessons 1x Heat. By S. E. Tillman. 

Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Company. 160 pp., 9x6. 

Price, $1.80. 

The idea worked out ia this book, and one that is now becoming 
poplar with bookmakers, is to take the course of instruction act- 


ually given in a first-class school by a specialist of acknowledged 
eminence, and winnow and broaden it into a classic. 

This monograph is probably one of the best books yet produced 
on this specialty by this process. The profeseor of chemistry in 
the United States Military Academy, West Point, has from his 
position the prestige of eminence, and Professor Tillman adds 
thereto a personal scientific po ty which tees accuracy 
and ability. He has prod a work which, standing by itself 
with no name to sustain it, would command the admiration of the 
scientists. He presents the subject with the highest scientific 
freshness and fervency, applies it to every variety of the arts and 
sciences, and gives it rare prominence by treating all phases of 
cyclonic action under the head of Terrestrial Temperatares. 


Sunpay-ScHoot Srorres ON THE GoLpEN TEXTS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons OF 1889. Second Part. 
By Rev. Edward E. Hale, Author of ‘In His Name,’’ etc. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 310 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

SunDAyY-ScHOOL STORIES FOR LE CHILDBEN ON THE 
GOLDEN TExTts OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 
1889. By Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 219 

p.; same publishers and price. 
he first series was cordially received by teachers and others, and 
resulted in a speedy call for a similar volume for young scholars, — 

a demand which the companion book well supplies. The stories 

are of a high order, both as to sentiment and style. They are the 

outcome of a devout nature and an earnest purpose, and illustrate 
the golden texts with a power and sympathy that no mere artist 
could equal. Both are designed to accompany the lessons of the 

-last half of the year. 


Micau Cuarke. A Novel. By A.Conan Doyle. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 288 pp.,8x6. Price (paper), 45c. 
An aged Englishman recounts to his grandsons, the adventures 

of his early life, especially as concerned with the Western Rebel- 

lion. The events described, many'of them of a most thrilling nature, 
are so closely associated with history as to make the story appear 
one of unvarnished truth, and impart to it a high degree of interest. 

It is the period when men are supposed to be answerable to the 

State for their political and religious views. Bloody Jeffries, here 

no less aptly styled ‘‘ the devil in wig and gown,’’ plays the part 

destined to make him infamous for all time, dispensing under form 
of law the vilest injustice that ever disgraced an earthly tribunal. 

** If the closing part hath been of the dreariest, and if all doth not 

wind up with the ringing of bells and the joining of hands, like the 

tales in the chapbooks, you must blame history and not me.”’ 


A Poputar History or Cauirornia. By Lucia Nor- 
man. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. San Francisco: 
The Bancroft Company. 216 pp., 7x5. 

‘California makes history rapidly. Since the issue of the former 
edition of this work, some the most interesting events in the 
state history have occurred. These have been incorporated into 
the present volume, and the story of the Golden State is concisely 
brought down to the current time. California’s early experience in 
the struggle between savagery and priestly domination was strangely 
severe. The discovery of her long-hidden treasure, which was the 
key to her grand prosperity, opened chapters like the Arabian 
Nights, to be read and re-read. A feature of the book is its con- 
ciseness. 

Tae Water Spirit's AND Poems. By 
Charles J. Bayne. New York: John B. Alden. 116 pp., 
6x4}. Price, 60 cents. 

Not impossibly the South may bave a successor to Paul H. 
Hayne in this youth of eighteen, when experience shall have cured 
the exuberance whose worst showing is fortunately confined to his 
preface. That he has poetic talent combined with scholarly 
tastes and intuitions, will scarcely be denied by the candid reviewer 
of this first offering to the public. It is to be hoped that the 
dedication ‘‘ To my Long Neglected Mother,’’ is rather a bit of mis- 
taken sentimentalism than the sober confession of an unfilial heart. 
These are lines addressed by our rising poet 

TO LITTLE MAY, 
In the hush of m 
Who has dawni ? 
ever anxious watched an e n 


Anxious with a morrow’s ho 
Stand we, trusting that December ne’er cloud the sky of May. 


NationaAL KINDERGARTEN Manuau. By Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, Principal of Washington Normal Kindergarten [nsti- 
tute. Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske, and Co. 

This useful manual contains practical model lessons, rules, and 
lectures for the kindergarten and the nursery, stories, etc., with an 
introduction stating the aims and purposes of such an aid in the 
training of children, and also the characteristics of a true kinder- 
garten. Part First bas lessons designed for kindergarten’ and 
primary schools, which begin with conversational exercises and 
charming stories, followed by lessons in the use of the six colored 
worsted balls; the ball, cube, and cylinder, oblong blocks, paper 
folding, rings, peas, sticks or wires, clay modeling, and sand work. 
Part Second is devoted to beautiful stories for the kindergarten 
and the family. Part Third consists of a course of nine practical 
lectures to mothers, governesses, and nursery maids. Mrs. Pollock 
stands ia the first rank of the pioneer kindergartners in this coun: 
try, and this admirably practical book will enhance her usefalness. 
All interested in the kindergarten will find this manual an indis- 


pensable help. 


Tae Book GeRMAN. With humorous 
lilastrations. By Sophie Doriot, author of ‘* Beginners’ Book 
in French.’”? Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 

This textbook follows the same general lines as Miss Doriot’s 
former work. Each lesson is introduced with a humorous picture 
and verse from the juvenile literature of Germany ; the lesson upon 


study of words and phrases. The author-teacher has found that 
the most satisfactory results are obtained by amusing pupils, 
awakening their enthusiasm or eppealing to their sympathies, 
We do not know where she finds “‘ thiefs”” to be the plural of thief, 
but as a whole her effort is most praiseworthy. $ 


anp Jones: Lire anp Worx. By 
Rufous M. Jones. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 316 pp., 
8x5. Price, $1.50 


than either Eli Jones or Sybil his wife; hardly, indeed, could the 
world furnish a more striking example of two becoming in the 
highest sense one. Belonging to the Society of Friends amidst the 
stately pines and broad lakes of Maine, they reGeived such educa- 
tion as the early part of the century afforded, in the schools of their 
sect at Portsmouth and Providence. Sybil became a teacher. 

Soon after their marriage both were appointed by their people ta 


the ministry. Wherever sin had left its deepest stains, they won 
with for forty years working with one mind an 


the same subject is in the form of conversation, into which enters a P 


heart for temperance, when public sentiment on the subject was 
dormant,—the very first, so far as known, to advocate high meas- 
ures for suppressing the traffic in intoxicating drinks ; advocating 
the political equality of the sexes, as a forerunner of the general 
movement in that direction; preaching peace to nations given to 
war, and establishing schools all the way from where Sybil in her 
vouth instracted the country children, to the far East, whither Eli 
Jones in his patriarchial years went on a fourth visit for promoting 
education. 

Sybil Jones rests from her labors, and this book tells the remark- 
able story of her works, which will long survive. In Syria, in 
Liberia, by every race and nation, she was kindly received. In in- 
tervals when they did not hear the Voice calling them from home 
and kindred, Eli Jones cultivated his farm, with especial caré and 
love for every living thing; and Sybil Jones was the model house - 
keeper and neighbor. They reared five children, with whom the good 
man is passing bis peaceful and respected old age amid the scenes 
dear to his childhood. Asa supervisor of schools he has done ex- 
cellent service, and has represented his native town in the state 
legislature, where he was actively associated with reformers who 
have made the state famous for prohibitory laws. We have but 
touched some of the points of a book peculiarly interesting and 
profitable. Good portraits introduce the subjects. 


Tue Evements or Eneiish Composition. By Miss 
L. A. Chittenden. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 174 pages. 
Price, 60 cents, 

When such an admirable work on English Composition appears 
in its sixty-seventh thousand, there is hope of better writers. In 
clearness of style, directness of method, completeness of subjects, 
good sense in suggestion and abundance of exercises for practice, 
the book is without a superior. We admire its principles. appreei- 
ate its methods of treatment, value its practical spirit, and know 
that this thoroughness develops original thought, and fosters a taste 
for good literature. 

MAoMILLAN AND Company, London, in their Primary 
Series of French and German Readings, send out French Life in 
Letters, by Mra. Molesworth, with notes on idioms, etc. These ten 
letters are writteg in a style admirably adapted to the purpose of 
familiarizing young readers with the French language and Parisian 
mode of living. Educational matters are introduced with the les- 
sons of some pleasant children, who likewise share the walks and 
talks, and the visiting of interesting places. The description of 
Old Paris is as good as a panorama. ‘* New Year’’ shows the bril- 
liant capital in holiday garb. The 40 cent book is a model of easy 
and beneficial reading. Edited by Eug?ne Fasnacht, formerly as- 
sistant master in Westminster School. 

ONKLE UND Nicute is a German story for sight trans- 
lation, by Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., teacher of modern languages in 
Phillips Academy, and published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
It entertains with mingled descriptions of political, civil. and mili- 
tary life, the chief characters being a retired Prussian officer of the 
time of Napoleon, and his young niece, Education, customs, his- 
tory, and traditions, also art as represented in the galleries, are 
touched upon, thus giving glimpses and some broad views of life in 
Germany. Instructors who believe it to be of prime importance to 
secure a rich and varied yooabulary for students, with ability to 
translate at sight, will not fail of prompt attention to this inexpen- 
sive brochure, 

Tue latest issue in the Leisure Moment Series of Henry 
Holt and Company, (New York) is Miss Shafto, by W. E. Norris, 
author of ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ ‘‘ Major and Minor,’’ etc. For the tri- 
fling sum of 30 cents one may purchase this readable story of nearly 
400 pp., opening attractively with a ‘crash’? at the mansion of 
Baron Liimmergeier, M. P., and Mrs. Liimmergeier, where flowers 
were lavish and the supper magnificent, and closing in approved 
fashion with, ‘‘ If one could venture to predict a happy life for any 
two people in the world, that rash prophecy might be made on be- 
half of Walter and Norma.”’ 


In the course of “ Monographs on Education,”—D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston — we have Science Tea: hing in the Schools, by 
William North Rice, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan University. 
The body of this excellent little work formed an address to the 
American Society of Naturalists, at its annual meeting in New 
Haven, December, 1887, and is now presented to the public re- 
vised and enlarged. ‘Two other papers also appear as appendices. 
In their main outlines the opinions expressed will meet the cordial 
approval of the great body of working naturalists and advanced 
teachers of science. Price, 25 cents. 


Ir will be good news to those appreciating sound educa- 
tion in American history, that the lamented Professor Johnston, of 
Princeton, left in the hands of his publishers, ready for the press, 
a second History of the United Siates, written on a somewhat simi- 
lar plan to his already well-known textbook, but suited to a shorter 
course, and perhaps to lees mature minds. This new book will be 
published probably by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


SELECTIONS FROM THe WritINGs OF GrorGE Mac- 
DONALD; OR, HELPS FOR WEARY SOULS is the characteristic 
title of a brochure issued in very neat style by the Purdy Company, 
of Chicage, and sold for 50 cents. J. Dewey is a careful compiler, 
and better material no one could ask for. he sentiments are not 
only devout, but intellectual, helpful, and beautifal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AG ie System of Object Drawing (Nos. 5 and 6) ; arran b 
Hobart B. Jacobs, and Augusta L. Brower; price ot sample G - 
amination, 60 cents. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
Elementary Trigonometry, Plane and eee 5 by Edwin P. Sea- 
ver, A.M. ew York: Taintor Brothers & Co. 
parences by David M. Sense- 
ig, M.S. os ew York: D. pleton 0. 
Lessons in Composition and Let- 


eopatra ; H. Rider H rd.——Studies in the South and West; 
Cartes diey Warner. New York: Harper & Bros. 
saac Warren, 


I 
M.A.; price, $1.00.—Elementary Algebra; by Robert Graham, M.A., 


Elementary Lessons in Heat; by S. E. Tillman; price, $1.80 Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
rough Love by Gillan Vase; price, 40 cents. New 


r & Bros. 
os of New Hampsbire ; by John N. McClintock ; price, £3.(0. 
ston: B. B. Russell 


Hardly has New England produced a more unique personality | »0<t0, 


A Treatise on Linear Differential Equations; by Thomas Craig, 
Ph.D. (Vol. L.); price. $5.00. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

of rge ~ ; compiled by J. 
Dewey ; ce, 50 cents. cago: Purdy Pub. Co. 

Si 4 a Promise; by Lyman Abbott; price, $1.50. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Huribert 


ahh” by W. E. Norris ; price, 30 cents. New York; Henry 
olt Jo. 

ket Manual of Rules of Order ; Henry M. Robert ;_ price, 75 
The Elements of Chmpasition ; byl. A, Chittenden ; 
price 60 cepts, Chicago: ©, Griggs & Co, 
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ILLINOIS LETTER. 


County INsTITUTES.—EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE PRAIRIE embalmed life of humanity,—the 


STaTE —ITEMS AND PERSONALS. 


There are about one hundred counties in Illinois, and of this 
number all but one or two hold their anoual institutes during the 
summer vacation. ‘These institutes are in session from one to four 
weeks, and are usually conducted by the county superintendents, 
assisted by instructors and teachers holding the institute instructor's 
certificate issued by the state superintendent. The institates usu- 
ally combine the academical and professional work, and at the 
greater number the county superintendent's examination is held. 

The writer recently spevt two weeks as one of the instructors at 
the Tazewell County Institute, held at Pekin and conducted by 
Supt. D. B. Pittsford. About 180 teachers were in attendance. 
Prof. George A. Franklin had charge of the work in arithmetic, 
grammar, and physics, and did excellent work. Prof. J. E. Mac- 
Intyre, of Normal, rendered distinguished services in his teaching 
of history and physiology. Prof. J. E. Alexander, of Pekin, held 


ing us in every salutation of the busy street,—challenging us 
— lips of the living teacher in the school,—and meeting us 
in choicest forms in books that have come down the ages with the 
mother-tongue, we repeat, is the 
first great teacher. It is the ever-present pedagogue, leading us 
| into the sphere of rational life. It draws us out from mere individ- 
‘wal sense and sensuous things, into the spiritual realm of thought 
and truth. 
me Words,—bow many call them dead as compared with the so- 
called living objects which immediately confront our sense: ead 
they are, if they have bat soand or form, for the sluggish soal im- 
mersed in sense; but quick and enquickening when they reach be- 
neath the carnal and begin to unsense the mind and unself the will 
by bringing us into communion with the rational spirit of man,— 
with the general life of humanity in its own forms of reason and 
will,—ia which alone our own individual personal life can become 
complete. } { 

Wisely has Homer spoken of winged words mrepoevta). 
They bring on rapid pinions, from near and from afar, the treasures 
of wisdom, ‘ whose merchandise is better than the merchandise of | 
silver.’ They begin, for us and in us, the very process which edu- | 
cation has in view; viz., to give to every man his personal com- 
pleteness by bringing him in free communion with the rational life 
of humanity. They are the chief medium where soul meets soul 


the interest of the teachers throughout in botany and geography. 
Ex-Supt. Allensworth was entirely at home in reading. Miss 
Anna Newman enthused the teachers by her efficient instruction in 
music. Supt. E A. Gastman, of Decatur, spoke of the working of 


the State Reading Circle, and Dr. Geo. P. Brown gave a strong | schools, if need be, and more manual training in the public schoo!s, 
address on educational literature. Superintendent Pittsford con- | are amc nz pressing demands of the hour.’’ Surely Pennsylvania 


ducted the institute with characteristic tact, which gave additional 
proof of his fine executive ability. He has worked unceasingly for 
the interests of the schools of Tazewell County since they came 


under his charge, and succeeded in organizing all the educational | not afford to be lowered. It should, on the contrary, be raised, 


When the secular editors undertake to discuss religious matters, 
they generally get things pretty badly ‘‘ mixed,’’ and when they 
speak on educational topics their comments are oftentimes as amus- 
ing. Now comes the Altoona Tribune declaring that ‘* Fewer high 


has no high schools to spare, neither can she afford to lower the 
grade of any that she has. The grade of most of them is far too 
low already. ‘The standard of education in our public schools can- 


forces into one harmonious working body. 


Prof. Geo. E. Knepper, of Peoria, by all odds one of the strong- 
est high school principals in Illinois, has been elected one of the 
state institute lecturers in Minnesota. Prvfessor Kaepper has de- 
veloped remarkable talent in this line of be 


his new field a discipline that stands unrivalle 


and will carry to 
in the West.—— 


Prof. C. O. Scudder, who has done good work at Pekin during the | ing crime, it has its advantages, and le}it come. But when it is 
past four years. has been elected principal of the schools at South | advocated, as it always is by those outside the profession, for the 
Evanston. —— Delavan enjoys the services of one of the brightest aud | purpose of teaching trades as such, we ‘‘ fail to see the point.”’ 


most progressive principals in the state, — Professor Franklin. He is 


making a record for himself and the town by his excellent work} Jack the trade of a carpenter, or Tom that of a blacksmith, any 
and rare professional zeal.——The election of Prof. W. W. Speer| more than it should teach William law or Robert medicine, in the 
to the superintendency of the Oakland schools gives that city one public schools. 


of the most distinguished of the yourger edacators of this country. 
He is one of the clearest thinkers, as well as one of the most skill- 
ful in the application of educational methods, and the city is to be 
congratulated on its wise selection. 

Misses Josephine Goodheart, Sara Burlingame, Clara Brereton, 
Ida Bates, and Mamie Brants, of Pekin, and Misses Jennie Scott 
and Rosa Tomm, of Delavan, seven of the brightest teachers of the 
Prairie State,attended the summer session of the Pennsylvania School 
of methods held at Altoona in Jaly. Peoria is a rapidly growing 
city, and Supt. N. C. Dougherty is a rapidly growing superintend- 
ent. His work the past year evinced rare ability and worth as an 
organizcr, supervisor, and executive. Dr. Richard Edwarda, the 
distinguished state superintendent, continues to enjoy the good will 
and hearty codperation of all the educational forces of the state. 

WILL 8S. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


Manual training is making rapid progress in Pennsylvania. 
Among those cities which have recently adopted the system, is 
Wilkesbarre. Principal A. W. Potter, of that city, visited a 
number of manual training schools in different cities, and studied 
their workings, and now has the school io his own city firmly estab- 
lished. The exhibits of sewing, etc., from the schools, a: the State 
Association, excited a great deal of interest and comment. 

The Board of Control of the city of Easton has determined to use 
the increased state appropriation to supply all pupils in the public 
schools with free textbooks. This step has already been taken by 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, and other cities. City and state superin- 
tendents from all parts of the Union have applied for copies of the 
excellent paper on ‘‘ Free Textbooks,’’ read before the State Aseo- 
ciation at Scranton, 1888, by Ex-State Superintendent Wickers- 
ham. The many friends of the genial and talented superintendent 
of Clearfield County, last year’s president of the State Association, 
were surprised and considerably amused to see him dubbed by one 
of the Altoona papers, ‘* Col. Matt. Savage.’’ 

In the resignation of De. E. H. Magill, Swarthmore College 
loses a president whom it will be difficult to replace. Dr. Magili’s 
earnest work of twenty years has placed Swarthmore in the front 
rank of Pennsylvania colleges. An earnest, fearless man, his posi- 
tion has always been known on al! public questions. ‘The state can 
ill afford to lose such men as Dr, Magill from the force of her eda- 
cational workers. 

Lafayette College has taken an advanced position on hazing. 
Her faculty is noted for the firmness with which it supports any 
position it takes, and it has determined to admit no sophomores in 
the fall who will not pledge themselves not to haze. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that at Lafayette, at least, the custom of hazing 
will soon fall into a state of ** innocuous desuetude.”’ 

In re-appointiog Dr. E E Higbee + uperintendent of instruction, 
Governor lseaver has honored an able, tearless, and faithful public 
servant. A flattering testimouial to De. Higbee is the marked 
unanimity of the approval given to the appointment by the educ.- 
tors of the state. During the recent session of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the Altoona Tribune, the leading daily of the moun- 
tain city, which has all along opposed Dr. Higbee, paid him the 
deserved compliment of publish.ng his inaugural address in full. 
One may read widely before finding a more eloquent passage than 
this from the Doctor's inaugural :— 

** The mother tongue, hovering over our cradled infancy, filling 


and there is no danger of its becomimg too high. If manual train- 
ing has any claim from the standpoint of physiological psychology, 
let us have it. If it is beneficial in any way in the development of 
mind or of health, adopt it. If it is beneficial even as a means of 
physical education, we are ready for it. If it is advantageous to 
the race and to the government in reducing idleness and prevent- 


We cannot see why the state should, at the public expense, teach 


Jas. J. H. HAMILTON, 
Easton, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C,. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
State Supt. Henry Sabin is in demand throughout the state to 
lecture before normal institutes. His lecture, ‘* Sources of Power,”’ 
is rich in thought and beautiful in literary composition. 

City Supt. Jas. McNaughton, of Council Bluffs, has been doubly 
recoguized this year. His school board raised his salary to $2,250, 
and his Alma Mater,—Allegheny College,—honored itself and him 
by conferring the degree uf Pb.D ,—and this not io course, but 
upon examination. 

lowa pledges a large attendance at the National Educational As- 
sociation meeting in St. Paul next sammer. 

Supt. Geo. I. Kelley, of Mills County, is proving himself to be 
ove of the most progressive and stirring tuperintendents of the 
state. 


Uver 210 Mahaska County teachers were enrolled in the Normal 

Institute the first week. 
MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Arthur E. Giddings, a graduate from the State University, class 
of ’8, haz been elected principal of the Mapleton High School. 

The estimated expense of maintaining the public schools in St. 
Paul for the next school year is $526,000, an increase over the 
amount asked for last year of nearly $40,000. 

The schools at Alexandria and Austia have been raised to the 
first class. 

Miss Jennie M. Crandall, for several years a teacher in the Red 
Wing schools, has resigned. Red Wing will have six new teachers 
at the opening of the next term of school. 

Superintendent Bradley, of Minneapolis, argues in favor of com- 
pulsory attendance. 

The Red Wing High School got 242 certificates from the State 
High School examiner during last year,—about 100 more than the 
school ever got before in a single year. 

The following is the program of the High School Council at the 
awe meeting now being held in Minneapolis (Aug. 22 
and 25): 

of Teaching as a Profession”; F. T. Wilson, President of 

* The Value to a High School of State Board Supervision ” ; Supt. 
E. T. Fitch, Austin; Pres. Cyrus Northrop, State University. 

“Grade Examinations and Promotions in our Public Schools”; 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul. 

* Supervision of Schools”; State Supt. D. L. Kiehle. 

SECOND DAY. 


Uae gad, Abune of Object Lessons”; Prin, 8S. A. Merrit, Winona 
Schoo 

“Introduction of Manual Training into the Public School System ” ; 
Prof. W. F. Decker, Minueapolis High School 

“The High School Course of Study”; Supt. W. J. Alexander, St. 


eter. 
“The Recitation”; Prof. Chas. A. McMurry, Winona Normal School. 


WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 
mea’ J. F, Powell has been elected superintende t of the Marinette 
schools. 
Miss Nellie McCabe, a teacher in the West De Pere public 


Have you read the new advertisement of the Teachers’ Coép- 
erative Association, of Chicago ? Look on page 95, under Teach- 


the home, where as children we nestled around the hearthstone,— 


ers’ Agency Column,—the second advyertisemeut. 


school, was drowned at Norway, July 31. Miss McCabe was a 
bright, capable teacher, and her loss will be deeply felt. 

Principal A. R Sprague, of Racine, after eight years’ service in 
that city has resigned, A. J. Volland, of Grand Rapids, Mich., be- 
ing his successor. Mr. Sprague has been chosen instructor in his- 
tory in the Milwaukee High School. Miss Anna Coleman has been 
appointed assistant instructor in mathematics, vice Miss Lillie 
Corbitt resigned, and Miss Pauline Saveland succeeds to Miss Cole- 
man’s position. 

Principal W. J. Brier, of Baraboo, goes to River Falls Normal 
School as institute conductor, and Principal L. H. Clark, of Sparta, 
succeeds Mr. Brier at Baraboo. 

Principal W. S. Axtell, of Burlington, has been elected princi- 
pal of t e Beloit High School, a high compliuent to so young a 
teacher. 

Principal J. Q. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, after refusing time and 
agai» positions in various state institution, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the River Falls Normal School, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Pres. W. D. Parker. 

The Wisconsin delegation to Nashville was not large, numbering 
only about twenty all told. 

E J. McEwan, formerly instruetor in English literature in 
Michigan Agricultural College, has been elected principal of the 
Madison High School, in place of W. M. Pond, resigned. 

J. W. Livingston, who, for more than a decade has been princi- 


[pal of the Dodgeville High School, has accepted the principalship 


of the Sparta High School, and is succeeded at Dodgeville by L. 
L. Clarke, formerly of Whitewater. 

Changes have also occurred at West De Pere, De Pere, New 
Lisbon, Necedahl, and Sheboygan Falls. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, Tacoma, 


A large number of educators speut their vacation at Puget 
Sound. We remember meeting the venerable H. K. Edson, of 
Iowa College, Grinnell; Supt. R. S. Bingham, of Clinton; E. 
Miller, professor of mathematics in the University of Kansas; 
Supt. J. P. Hendricks, Cedar Rapids, W. G. Raymond, professor 
of civil engineering, University of California; Professor Kiusey 
and wife, of the Valparaigo (Indiana) Normal School. Come 
again, brethren. No section in the world has more rest and recre- 
ation than the north Pacific coast. > 

The esteemed president of Whitman College is Dr. Anderson, a 
graduate of Kuox College, class of 1856. He came to the coast 
on almost the first transcontinental train, and has grown up with 
the country.. The crowning work of a successful life as a teacher, 
is the prosperous condition of Whitman College. 

The Seattle High School graduated a class of ten. The local 
papers spoke highly of the exercises, 

The Central Building, Seattle, is by far the finest in Washington. 

The site is a beautiful and inspiring one, and the building is a 
model. The superintendent, the high school, and a dozen other 
schools, will be ‘* at home’’ in the Central after Sept. 2. 
The Post-Intelligen er always says an appreciative word 
of the teachers. Attest the following: ‘‘ Of the superintendent 
of the Seattle schools and of her corps of teachers, no 
words save those of respect and kindness can be said. Super- 
intendent and teachers alike have labored earnestly and faithtully 
to accomplish the best results, in spite of the disadvantages under 
which they labored. It is the wish of the Post-Intelligencer that 
they may one and all enjoy their vacations to the fullest extent, 
and that they may return in the fall to labor ander better condi- 
tions than those which have surrounded them during the past year, 
and to accomplish results of which Seattle will reap the full benefit 
in future years.”’ 

Seattle has ordered the immedi te erection of four eight-room 
buildings. Only the first floor of each will be furnished at present. 

Snohowish is to erect a $14,000 school building. 

G. B. Johnson is the new principal of the Whatcom School. 
Mr. Johnson has recently been engaged in school work in Alaska. 
He has three assistants in Whatcom. 

Among the new teachers employed in Tacoma schools for next 
year, are Miss Genevieve Bouch, Shelburne Falls, Mass. ; Miss Maggie 
MacFarlane, Dandas, Can.; Miss Mabel Pickard, Montezuma, 
[ud. ; Miss Auna Heath, Carthage, Miss.; Misa Lovetta L. Allen, 
Keene, Vt.; Miss Clara Heilig, Reading, Pa.; Miss Kate Ryan, 
Evansville, Ind ; Miss Lizzie Reid, Warsaw, Ind. ese are al! 
teachers of experience, aud drawn from some of the best schoo!s 
in the country. Tacoma aims to have the best teachers in the 
market. 

Our old Iowa friend, R G. Young, of Waterloo, is to be our 
next-door neighbor at Helena, Montana. The West has need of 
such men, and he will find a broad and invitiag field for his ability 
and enterprise. 

A Mr. Babcock is to be the new principal at Port Townsend. He 
hails from Ohio. 

The Paget Sound Chautauqua on Vashon Island is reported to 
have had profitable sessions. The writer acknowledges tickets 
which he was too basy to use. The Chautauqua idea has come to 
stay, fostered as it is by such wise leaders as Drs. Pierce and 
Greene. 

The ward schools of Tacoma have been named the Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Lincoln, and Emerson. 

The civil service reform plan was used in the selection of prin- 
cipals fot Tacoma ward schools. Miss Jackson, of the Longfellow, 
was advanced from the ranks some time ago, and managed so 
wisely, that Miss Emma Nuthank was made principal of the 
Lincoln, and Miss Sophia Serfling was promoted to the principalship 
of the Hawthorne. 


The cheapest, or the best? If you have been trying a ‘cheap ’’ 
teachers’ agency you are probably ready to appreciate the old say- 
iog, ‘* The cheapest is not always the best.’’ Have you been wait- 
ing in vain to hear from it? Did they advertise ‘* vacancies direct 
from employers,” and when you apply does the response come, 
** No vacancy, and no thought of one’’? If this has been your 
experience, do you not want to try an agency that does not lie 
about the source of its information, and that tells you frankly of 
its plans and methods in full ? Do you prefer an agency that uses 
‘‘jugglery’’ in its advertisements and constantly misrepresents its 
work, or one that tells you exactly what it has done and is doing ? 
If you wish to become acqaainted with an agency that tells you 
frankly and fully of ite work, send for the circulars of the T'each- 
ers’ CoOperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. It ver- 
tainly will be worth while to read their circulars, and learn what 
this agency is actually doing. ~ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WiLLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 
A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 


Philosophy. Introductory, price $1 


Principles and Practice of Morality i INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and A Pp 
resident of Brown Univer: b 
A standard work for students and se in Moral 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 

A book that every teacher, student, and general 

50. reader of History should have. Introd. price, $2. 


| SILVER BORDEPY & CD, cca, 50 Bromfield St- Boston | $3 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 

Teachers’ certificates granted in this state in 
1888 are good until December 1, and not Septem- 
ber 1, as recently stated in this column. 

The new principal for Vermont Academy is 
Geo. A. Williams, a graduate of Hamilton Uni- 
versity. He has been in the Academy at Havana, 
N. Y., for the past two or three years, and comes 
highly recommended. It will be hard to fill Mr. 
Willard’s place, however. 

The first examinations under the new law were 
unsatisfactory. The questions were complained 
of as being too hard for the ordinary teachers. In 
some counties nearly all passed, and in others but 
few. It is more than probable that the questions 
will be somewhat modified at the November exam- 
inations. 

The new xeademy building for Black River 
Academy, at Ludlow, is to be dedicated Aug. 28. 
Promineut alumni will speak, and a general good 
time may be expected. A 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Mr. C. C. Gove, late principal of Drury High 
School, No. Adama, has accepted an election to 
the head mastership of Cary Institute, a boarding 
school for boys, under the patronage of the Epis- 
copal Church, and located at Oakfield, N. Y. 
The Right Rev. A. C. Coxe, bishop of Western 
New York, is president of the trustees. Mr. 


Gove is a candidate for Holy Orders, and after 
his ordination, which will occur in the early au- 
tumn, he will become rector of St. Michael’s 
Church in the same town. He will enter upon his 
work with devotion and zeal, and with his large 
and successful experience, there is no room to 
doubt that Cary Institute will prosper under his 
management. 

The unsettled condition of affairs in Vermont 
educational circles during the past year has given 
Massachusetts two strong men who otherwike 
would not have been available. Ex-State-Suapt. 
Justus Dartt, who has been at the head of the 
Vermont state system for eight years, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the union dis- 
trict, including Conway, Williamsburg, Whately, 
and Sunderland. He will take up his residence 
at E. Whately. Mr. W. H. Sanderson, principal 
of the high school at Woodstock for ten years, 
town superintendent for five years, normal school 
examiner by appointment of the governor, three 

ears, and at present highest official of the State 

eachers’ Association, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, No. Attleboro’, in place of 
Mr. Maxson, who goes to Pawtucket, R 4 

. It is announced that Prof. Edward -G. Coy, in- 
structor in Greek in Phillips Academy, Andover, 
has accepted the principalship of Phillips Acad- 
emy at Exeter. Mr. Coy has been connected with 
Phillips Andover for fifteen years, and it is with 


the keenest regret that the hundreds of old Phillips 
boys will hear of his departure. 

The school authovities at Winthrop are making 
an addition to one of the schoolhouses, doubling 
it in size, It has been a four-room building. The 
town is growing rapidly. A lot of land in another 
part of the town (at Ocean Spray) has also been 
purchased, with the purpose to erect a two or 
four-room building there in the near future. The 
schools are also being re-graded. Up to this time, 
the course has been eight years to the high school ; 
viz., three years primary, two years intermediate, 
and three years grammar. Hereafter we will 
have two years primary, two years intermediate, 
and four years grammar, divided into two rooms 
and called upper and lower grammar. The high 
school course is three years. The principal of the 
high school is E. R. Harding, Bowdoin, '84, and 
of the upper grammar G. W. Parsons, Bowdoin, 
’87. The town has no superintendent as yet, but 
hopes to have one ere long. The new school 
building will be fitted with the beet appliances to 
sceure perfect ventilation. 

CONNECTICUT. 

It is now announced that Prof. A. B. Morrill, 
of New Britain, will have charge of the new nor- 
mal school to be opened in Willimantic, Sept. 2. 

Mr. Roderick Hine, brother of Sec. C. D. Hine, 


succeeds Mr. S, C. Minor as principal of the 
Greenville schools. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From August 14 to August 20, inclusive.) 


— The city of Lincoln, IIl., flooded. 

— President Harrison visits Concord, N. H. 

— Remnants of a glacier discovered in Idaho. 
— Postmaster-General Wanamaker in Boston. 
— Death of Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale Uni- 


v 5 
New Hampshire House defeats the 
license bill. 
— Opening of the New England musical festiva 


at Weirs, N. H. 
City of Paris makes the quickes 


— Steamship 
ocean trip on record. 

— Arrival in Boston of George Kerr, the cham- 

— Mar palace to ilt at Newport 
William K. Vanderbilt. 

— Two issionaries receive rough 


Mormon mi 
treatment in West Virginia. 

— Judge David Terry assaults Justice Field 
and is shot dead by Deputy Nagle. 

— Grand testimonial entertainment to Mrs. 
Jalia Ward Howe at Newport, R. I. 

-— General Boulanger, Count Dillon, and Henri 
Rochefort, sentenced to banishment. 

— King Humboldt appoints Thomas A. Edison 
a grand officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


S.C. GRIGGS CO. 


A LIveE PopuLaR LIst OF STANDARD TExT BOOKS. 
LATIN—GREEK—ENGLISH—GHOLOGICAL. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin’s, Hadley’s, and Hadley-Allen’s 
Greek Grammars. By J. R. Bors, Ph.D. 


“T may be enthusiastic, but I think for accuracy, ran 
ever used. I especially admire the fine graduation of the exercises which leads the pupil from the easy 
BALLARD, author of “‘Three Kingdoms: A Handbook of 
the Agassiz Association,” and formerly Principal of Lenox Academy, Mass. 


FIRST THREE BOOKS OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
References to the Grammars of Goodwin, Hadley, and Hadley-Allen. 


to the intricate with ease and pleasure.” —H. H. 


“Tt is a most valuable contribution to classical learning, and I trust it will have all the success it most 
Iam glad to see that you have placed the results of the later German Homeric 
egant type is not to be forgotten.”—W. W. Goopwin, 


certainly deserves. . 
studies within reach of our schoolboys. The 
Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Harvard University. 


FIRST SIX BOOKS OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
ences to the Grammars of Goodwin, Hadley, and Hadley-Allen. 


Boisk, Ph.D., LL.D. 19th edition. - 


“Tt is incomparably superior to any other edition of Homer ever published in this country.” —M. L. 


D'OoGE, Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Univ. of Michigan 
EXERCISES IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


Principles of Greek Syntax; with References to the Grammars of Crosby, Cartius, Goodwin, 
A Sequel to “‘Jones’s Greek Prose Composition.’’ 


Hadley, Hadley-Allen, and Kuhner. 
By J. R. Boisx, Ph.D. Eighth edition. 


*Jones’s ‘Greek Prose’ and Boise’s ‘Greek Syntax’ taken to; 
is unsurpassed, or rather, if I mistake not, unequaled for the acquisition of a thorough and familiar ac- 
quaintance with Greek forms.”—H. M. BAIRD, Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Univ. of the City of New York, 


SELECTIONS FROM VARIOUS GREEK AUTHORS, 
in College. With Explanatory Notes and References to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, and to 
Hadley’s Larger and Smaller Grammars. By J, R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D., and J. C. FreE- 


MAN, M.A. Seventh edition. - - 


“T found the book so admirable in the matter selected, in the soundness and accuracy of the anno- 
tations, and in the unusual excellence of the presswork, that I could not do otherwise than urge its adop- 
tion, and my high opinion of the book has been corroborated by daily use.””—A. H. Buck, A.M., 


Greek, Boston Undversity. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Teacher of Rhetoric, &c., Ann Arbor High School. - - - - 


, The best text book in existence for bridging the gap between 
thorough drill in the art of composition. No progressive teacher will fail to examine this book. 
page circular, presenting the highest testimonials to its exvellence and the record of splendid results 


achieved by its use, will be sent on application. 


ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND. Writiog by Principles instead of Arbitrary Signs, for General 
By J. Geo. Cross, A.M. Twentieth edition. Thoroughly 


Use and Verbatim Reporting. 
Revised and Completed. - 


We claim that the demonstration of the following four propositions is an unanswerable argument way 
the short-hand student should adopt the “‘ Eclectic Short-hand ”’ : TH. 

SIMPLEST: IT IS THE EASIEST TO WRITE: IT IS THE MOST LEGIBLE  8Send for circulars 
demonstrating the above by comparison with other systems, or remit $2.00 and receive a copy (postpaid). 


Of this system the Chicago Times sa 


ys: 
“Unquestionably the most thoroughly intelligent and philosophical system. . . . 


to purposes of self instruction than any other. 


ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND DICTIONARY. Designed to accompany the Kelectic 
Short-Hand Text-Book. By J. Cross, M.A. Secondeditin. - - - 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 
against Ctesiphon, and Explanatory Notes. By M. L. D’OoG, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, 


University of Michigan. Eighth edition. 


“TI regard it as by far the most beautiful edition of Demosthenes ever published in this country.” — 
ALEXANDER KERR. Professor of Greek, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


, LL.D. 


18th edition. $1.25 
, and beauty it surpasses any text-book I have 


With Explanatory Notes and 
By JAmes R, Bors, 
$1.00 


With Explanatory Notes, and Refer- 
Revised edition. By J. R. 
$1.50 


Being exercises in some of the more difficult 


$1.25 
ther, constitute an apparatus which 


For the First Year 


$2.00 


Prof. of 


By Miss Lucy A, CHITTENDEN, 
$0.60 


mmar and rhetoric, and for giving 
New four- 


IT IS THE BRIEFEST; IT 1S 


Better adapted 


$3.00 
With Extracts from the Oration of A!schines 


$1.50 


EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


With References to Good- 


win’s, Hadley - Allen’s, and Taylor’s- Kuhner’s Greek Grammars, and a fall English - Greek 
Vocabulary. By EvisHa Jones, M. A., late Professor in the University of Michigan. 


34th thousand. - ~ 


“An excellent book. I expect to recommend it for use in the Freshman class.”—BENJ. F,. WHEELER, 
Professor of Greek, Corncll University, New York. June 16, 1888. [It has been adopted.) 


FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 


Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen & Greenough, 


Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions & Morris, Chase and Stuart, Gildersleeve, and 


Harkness. By ELIsHaA Jones, M.A. 


$1.25 


The excellent books of Professor Jones will not fail to render the preparatory work in Latin easy and 


thorough. 


If they were used by all who are fitting for the College, it would not be necessary to urge 


ain 


accurate knowledge of grammar, familiarity with the forms and thorough drill in construction. — From 


Wellesley College Calendar. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With References to the Gram- 
mars of Allen & Greenough, Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions & Morris, Gilder- 


sleeve, and Harkness. By EvisHa Jones, M.A. - - - - - - - 


Unquestionab’y the finest text-books in this department that have yet been publ 
of “‘Jones’s Latin Lessons” and *‘ Latin Prose Composition 


who has once made tri 
adopt 


$1.00 


ished. No teacher 
” will ever regret their 


ion.”’—C. J. MCKEAN, Instructor in Latin, Nashua High School, N. H. 


MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. Comprising Biographical and Critical 
Notices of principal Greek and Roman Authors, Illustrative Extracts from their Works, &c. 


By CHARLES Morris. Third edition. - 


$1.50 


“The book presents a more complete survey by classical literature than can elsewhere be found in the 


same compass.’’—Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


SELECT ORATIONS OF LYSIAS. With Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By 


W.A Srevens, A.M. Seventh edition. 


$1.25 


“Tt is a beautiful edition, and the work of both editor and publisher seems to me to be excelient.”— 
HENRY M. TYLER, Professor of Greek, Smith College, 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. 


By Prof. A. H. WELSH. - 


$1.50 


“*T like the many valuable features of the book. Of the notation, diagrams, order of development, ete., 
I could not say enough.”—C. F. P. BA\ crort, Ph.D., Principal of Phillips (Andover) Academy, Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 


University Edition. 


Prof. A. H. WALSH. 


edition, Crown 8vo. - 


By 
Complete in one volume, unabridged. Tenth 
$3.00 


“ Welsh’s English Literature is unsurpassed for usefulness.””— J. ERNEST WHITNEY, /nstructor 


in English. Yale College. 


* A real contribution to the already rich field of English literature. 
classes ’"—D. DoRCHESTER. JR.. Prof. of English Literature, Boston University. 
No other work has covered the same ground in delineating all the 


in m 
Tit meets a real want of our times. 


T find it a valuable assistant to me 


influences that unite in the development of language and literature.”’—T. WAITING BANCROFT, Professor 


of English Literature, Brown University. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS ; or, The Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D, Professor of Geology, ete , University of Michigan. 


Illustrated. Fifth edition. - 


$1.25 


“ By far the best elementary work on Geology publisLed. Teachers will find it a gem.’ — Lit- 


erary World, Boston. 


“Jt ought to take and fill an important place. I believe such a book will not only fit our college stu- 


dents, upon utestee, to be ready to study Geology in earnest, but in the schools where it shall 
nterest to the study hardly ever kindled by the ordinary teacher.” — HENkY 8. WIL- 


duced will gtve an 


be intro- 


11AM8, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Cornell University. 
GEOLOGICAL STUDIES; or, Elements of Geology for High Schools, Colleges, 


Normal, and Other Schools. 
540 pages. Third edition. - - - 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 567 illustrations. 


$3.00 


“An admirable book. I bave examined it carefully, and have commended it to my students as the best 


book for those who wish to be intelligent men.”—J. 


of the City of New York. 


: VENSON, Prof. of Natural Science, University 


**I consider the work very complete, and I am convinced students will get more real,and valuable 
knowledge from it than any other work of the kind yet published.” — E. T, Fristoxk, Professor Natural 


Science, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


i Correspondence in reference to these books is solicited. 


é& CO. 87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


8. C. GRIGGS 
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PENNSYLVANIA TOURS. It is easy to see from the facts given in another 
oy column, under the head of ‘‘ Teachers Agencies,” 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED PLEASURE TOURS | why it is that the Teachers'Codperative Associa- 
To LuRAy, GETTYSBURG, NATURAL tion, of Chicago, does not cl its advertise 


BRIDGE, GROTTOES OF THE SHENANDOAH, m 
THE CiT1es oF RICHMOND AND WASH-|ments oftener. Mr. Brewer writes that he has too 
INGTON. much to do to write ads. in the summer time, but 


In fulfillment of the promises made last season |he does not want to be forgotten by the teachers, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces | and go he lets the old ads. run till it isa relief to 
a series of two personally-conducted pleasure |see them changed. If he could only combine with 
tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, the Natural | one or two of the Eastern agencies that have plenty 
Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the cities of 'of time to write ads.,— with the work he is @vi- 
Richmond and Washington. The tickets will be/ dently doing, it would be a strong combination. 


sold in Boston, New York, Philadelphis, and /| Still as long as so many teachers are finding places 

other points east of New York, and the dates| through Mr. Brewer, we will pardon him if the 

has been fixed as follows: Leaving Boston Sep-| ads. do get a little old. He hopes soon to have 

tember 25th and October 9th; leaving New York|an agent visiting all the leading cities in New 

and Philadelphia September 26th and October | England and New York, and any teacher who 

10th. Ten days will be devoted to each tour, | wishes to meet this agent should write him at once. 

which is ample time to give each point due atten-| Address Mr. Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn street, 

tion. A special train of parlor cars will leave| Chicago. 

New York 8.00 A. M., Jersey City at 8.10 A. M., a 

September 26th and October 10th, in which the — Arnule that works both ways — When a fleet 

entire round trip will be made. The parties from the erews ge out on the lest. 

New England will leave Boston by the Fall River ge Sate Pay a cruise, ge 

Line on the previous evening, be transferred to | “7°“@"9*- 

| City to the ial train. — 
e Tourist nt an peron will accompany " 

the , and a baggage agent will look after the al Wants 
foro des rail and Speci 

The excnrsion rate, whi nudes railway 
boat fare for the round trip, meals en route, enter- SPECIAL nae Bm ey WS SAYS 
tainment at the hotels, transfer charges, and NO SUITABLE CA vl, ki 
carriage hire, has been fixed at the very low rate}, Foundry work in 
of $61.00 from Boston, $51.00 from New York, rene tist — for Normal work in Southern 
and $49.00 from Philadelphia. The party will be|qojiege 
limited in numbers, and as the parlor-car seats! 3 Drawing Teachers — Prang’s system —exper!- 
have to be enced; one at $60, one at $50. 
important that they s be pure in ad-| 4 Lady to take oversight of Girls’ department in 
vance. Unused tickets will be redeemed at their | large school. — 
full value. 5 Teacher of Paysical Culture, Drawing, and Al- 

A neat little pamphlet, descriptive of the tours, | gebra; $600; High School. 
has been printed, which can be procured at the| 6. Teacher of Vocal Music, Public Schools; $700 or 
offices of the company, or by addressing S. W. F. 

‘ . Teacher of Mechanical and Are tural - 

The high character of these tours in the past,| Our best teachers are nearly all located and the 
and the interesting region they cover, render| competition is now greatly reduced. So that good 
them exceedingly attractive to all who have the | teachers who can accept better places should write us 
leisure for an autumn trip. at once. Address 

THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC'N, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street 
RELIEVES THE FEELING OF LASSITUDE CHICAGO, ILL. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


so common in mid-summer, and imparts vitality.| opyiiLE BREWER, Manager. 


READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested jin Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Hlocution. sys. w. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 

This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
of elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind. 

300 pages. Cloth, - - - $1.25 
Introduction price, - - 75 


The Hlocutionist’s Annual. 


“* The best series of Speakers published.’’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 

The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best selec- 
tions for the purpose, and second, that their cost is so slight that the book can be frequently changed 
and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 

200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price, “ 30 cts., = 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 

Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their issue. 
They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being com- 
posed of the Hlocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is the 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the cost 
is proportionately no greater. 

600 pages. Cloth,enach, - - - 
Introduction price, - - .90 


These introduction prices are made specially low, and are to be obtained only by ordering from 
not through the booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHARLES ©. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 ARCH ST,, PHILADELPHIA. 


Some Recent Publications. 
Author Publisher. Price. 
Weaver United Brethren Pub. House, 

Christian Doctrine. . . Day on, oO. 25 
King’s Talisman. . . Cobb Street & Smith, N Y 25 
Heaven Revised. ‘ ° Religio-Phil. Pub, House, Chie 25 
Whatis Truth. . Argyl ADF Randolph & Co, N Y 25 
Haggard Rand, McNally & Co, NY 25 
Artist and Model. . . . . . Pont-Jest | rd M N Y 25 
Man from the West. . + . . . Pol a & ass, 3 5O 
Poems. Faber John Murphy & Co; Baltimore 1 50 
Tennyson’s Fairies. . Miller b Lothrop Co, N 60 
Chrissy’s Endeavor. Alden w B 1 50 
The King’s Son. Bourne <etchum, 50 
Fifty Years on the Mississippi. ° ‘ ° Gould EK W Gould, St. Louls, Mo 3 00 
Chureh History. ‘ Hurtz Funk & Wagnalls, N 2 00 
Working Ten of the King’s Daughters. Greenleaf EP 50 
The History of Ancient on. D Appleton & Co, 1% 
The Ice Age in North Ame 
Constitutional in Spain. . Curry Harper & Bros, NY 1 00 
Through Love to Life. . ° 
History of New Hampshire. McClintock B B Russell, n 3 00 
A Treatise on Linear Differen on Lippin 5 00 


Elementary Lessons in Heat. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE desire to call attention to some very popv. 
lar books of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, which 
are announced in this issue. Jones’ Latin books, 
which have never had an agent in the field, have 
reached an enormous sale ; the First Lessons in 
Latin alone having sold over 120,000 volumes. It 
is used in every State in the Union, and has 
been ordered in quantities for schools in Japan. 
Robert’s Rules of Order, a little work on Parlia- 
mentary Law, is now in its one hundredth thousand, 
and a standard authority over a large portion of the 
country. We notice a little work recently issued. 
Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition bears 
on its title page “ The 67th thousand.”’ Surely 
books having such a sale must have merit worthy 
the examination of teachers everywhere. They 
are published by S, C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
and are advertised, with many others, in another 
part of this JOURNAL. 


WE take pleasure in calling special attention of 
the readers of the JOURNAL to the announcement 
on the second page, of the Western Publishing 
House, 315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
headed ‘‘ Reading Made Easy.’’ Competent au- 
thorities pronounce Pollard’s Synthetic Method 
the most truly natural method by which the child 
may be taught to read. If any reformation can 
be made in the teaching of reading, by which a 
large per cent. of time can be saved to the chil- 
dren of the schools, the author and publisher of 
the system will merit large rewards. If the Syn- 
thetic Method will accomplish what Supt. Gault, 
of Tacoma, W. T., and others say it will, then 
teachers and school officers should at once investi- 
gate it, and introduce it into the schools. We 
shall await the results of the further trial of this 
series of booksrelating to reading and spelling, 
with interest. For fuller information address The 
Western Pablishing House, 315-320 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


save Baggage ress an and stop 
Union HoreEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
600 Handsomel Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 7 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—A valuable vacation article on “Sanitary 
Summer Resorts,’ by Dr. Felix Oswald appears 
in the Harper’s Bazar of August 9th. 


—S has been described as ‘‘the waste 
basket of language.”’ An Esterbrook Pen might 
appropriately write its epitaph. 

— The medical student, who, when asked by a 
stern examiner what he would recommend in order 


e hi 


WANTED, 


In a cultured and delightful New England home, 
four little girls from 4 to 10 years old, to be cared 
for and instructed by an intelligent and tender 
mother with her own little daughter. For partic- 
ulars inquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Published this Month: 
TWO NEW ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 


1. MACBETH. 237 pages. 2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 pages. 
Price of each, iu Cleth. 55 cents; in Paper, 40 cents. ° 
Each volume contains Critical Comments Suggestions, and Plans for the Study of English Literature 
Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics f otes, though arranged } 
the principle of stimulating rather than thought. 
No teacher or student of Shakespeare can afford to be without a the holart b 
examination, of Air. 


8 
copy of each, in cloth, wili be sent postpaid recei ; paper 
to ers, for on pt of $1.00 ; or in 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SCHOOLMA’AM’S VACATION. 


— The schoolma’am walks the ocean’s shore, 
Experiences vacation’s joys 
Rejoicing she need tan no more, 
jackets of refractory boys. 
— Boston Courier. 


— Taking it altogether there never was a time 
when our country was enjoying greater prosperity 
than at the present moment, and yet there are 
thousands of people in the land who are fussing 
and fuming about hard times. No doubt but 
what many of them are honest in their complaints, 
and it is often because they have not found the 
right kind of work or the right way to do it. 
Now, if business is not moving along with you 
satisfactorily, take our advice and write to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. It is more than 
likely that they can help you, at any rate, it 
would cost you nothing but a postage stamp to 
apply to them. 


— Hastings Hall, ’°91—Do you know why 
Harvard's getting to be such a t institution of 
learning ? Jack Go Easy, *89—No; why? 
Hastings Hall —’Cause every freshman brings in 
some knowledge and no senior ever takes any out. 
It’s bound to grow.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Hay FEVER AND Rosr CoLtp—Are attended 
by an inflamed condition of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts and throat, affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mucus is secreted, the discharge 
is accompanied with a burning sensation. There 
are severe spasms of sneezing, frequent attacks of 
headache, watery and inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream 
Balm isa remedy that can be depended upon. 
50 cents at ists or by mail. Ely Brothers, 
56 Warren St., New York. 


ADVICE TO MoTrHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 


PHILOSOPHY FOR SC 


— 


OOLS. 


An Outline Study of Man. 


Or, THE BODY AND MIND LN ONE SYS- 
TEM. With illustrative diagrams. By MARK 
Horxtns, D.D., LL.D., late President Wil- 
liams College. Revised edition. 12mo, $1.75. 
** For over ten Tha i - 
the senior class this it 
greatest and most useful of the books of the great 
est of our American educators, and is destined to do 
& great work in forming not only the ideas but the 
r of youth everywhere.” — GEN. A. C. ARM- 


STRONG, Principal of Hampton Institute. 


The Law of Love, and Love as 
a Law. 


Or, CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Mark Hor- 
Kins, D. D., LL.D., late President William: 
College. 12mo, $1.75. 

This is designed to follow the author’s ‘ Outlipe 
Study of Man.’ As its title indicates, it 1s entirely 
an exposition of the cardinal precepts of Christiav 
philosophy in harmony with nature, and on the bas!* 

reason. Like the treatise on mental philosophy). 
it is adapted with unusual skill to educational uses. 


*e* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES, Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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Lae is to be hoped the examiner appreciated. — Er. 
\ | ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
ie cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
| : it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
{ child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
i It soothe: the child, softens the gums, allays the 
Fe. y for di whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
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August 22, 1889. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Monthly for August has a frontis- 
piece of Tennyson engraved from a photograph 
takenin 1888. It contains very seasonable papers 
relating to out-door recreations, lawn tennis and 
tarpon fishing, etc. There are two on Tennyson, 
whose eightieth birthday is thus commemorated ; 
short stories, by H. H. Boyesen, Brander Math- 


ews, George Parsons Lathrop, and E. C. Martin, 
a new writer, and valuable additions to the Elec- 
tric and Railway series. The paper by Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, on ‘‘ Locksley Halls,’”’ is a 
sympathetic and discriminating presentation of 
Tennyson’s attitude toward life in youth and in 
old age. It is preceded by a brief paper on 
**Tennyson’s First Flight,’’ in which Dr. Henry 
van Dyke shows “‘the wing-trial of genius’ in 
the earliest poems which Tennyson published with 
his brother. There is a fine frontispiece portrait 
of the laureate in his old age, another from a 
photograph taken a dozen years ago, and views of 
his houses in Surrey and the Isle of Wight. 
Henry Morton’s article on ‘‘ Electricity in Light- 
ning’’ takes the reader with him into the great 
factories where the dynamos and glow-lamps are 
actually made, and entertainingly explains the 
processes. Many of the illustrations are from 
photographs taken at the factories while the men 
and women were at work. This issue contains 
four complete short stories, by Brander Mathews, 
H. H. Boyesen, E. C. Martin, and George Pursons 
Lathrop, the last named writing a tale of the 
future entitled, ‘‘The New Poverty,’’ which 
should interest the many readers of Mr. Bellamy’s 
‘* Looking Backward.’’ Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Master 
of Ballantre'’ has a fine instalment (the tenth) 
which is laid in colonial New York. The tale is 
now reaching a dramatic conclusion. It will end 
in October. Price $3 00 a year, 25 cents a singel 
number. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The August number of Our Day, of which 
Rey. Joseph Cook is editor, has an unusual por- 
tion of its space devoted to educational themes. 
Prof. L. E. Deinell, D. D., discusses ‘* Possible 
and Pressing Educational Reform.’’ He takes 
the ground that ‘‘the educational energy of the 
world has been principally busy in training mind, 
training it to know, think, reason, produce, do.’ 
It has aimed to develop the mental power and 
activity of pupils. He pleads for more ‘ soul’’ 
education, more character culture, and says that a 
nature without this outfit ‘‘must have divine 
homesickness.’’ We need character results, moral 
training, character studies and the teaching of 
persons, individuality,—not studies. It is a sug- 
gestive, able article and educators should read 
and ponder it well. That able and accomplished 
scholar and teacher, Pres. James Buckham, of 
Vermont University, makes a grand plea for 
‘*English Literature in American Colleges.’’ 
Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Berlin discusses 
**German Theology and Modern Thought.’’ 
The Monday Lectureship papers are continued, 
and discriminating Book Notices. Questions to 
Specialists, editorial notes, and other valuable 
papers make up a valuable number. Price, $2.50 
yearly, 25 cents per number. Boston, 


— The August number of The Catholic World 
has an article on ‘‘ The School Question; A Plea 
for Justice’’ that will attract the attention of 
those who are interested in the pending discussion 
of this vital subject. The author of the paper, 


the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy states the grounds 
upon which some of the Catholic claims are based, 
as follows: ‘‘(a) All who pay taxes ought to 
share in the benefits of taxation; (5) To compel 
payment of taxes, and to exclude participation in 
their expenditures, is political injustice; (c) To 
offer education without Christianity to the people 
of the United States, is a condition that ought to 
be impossible of acceptance; (d) To confer the 
exclusive control and enjoyment of the school 
funds upon one class of the community, is to 
create a grievance of conscience; (e) Religious 
schools are the only safeguards of conscience both 
of parents and children, ete.’’ Brother Azarias, 
a most scholarly man, has his second article on 
‘* Books and How to Use Them,”’ worth the price 
of a year’s subscription. The other articles are 
as usual very able and readable. Price, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 


— The Quiver for August opens up most attrac- 


tively. The Rev. P. B. Power takes the expres- 
sion ‘* They’ll Cover up Some Ugly Places,’’ as 
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the text for a little essay. ‘‘ Memorable Letters 
and their Writers” is the subject of a third paper 
by Rev. B. Shindler. ‘“‘'The Foundling Hospital 
at Moscow’’ is described and graphically iilus- 
trated. Those who bave antiquarian tastes will 
enjoy ‘Some Old Church Chests,’’ which is illus- 
trated with drawings from the chests described. 
An interview with Canon Barker, of the famous 
Church of St. Marylebone, London, is a paper 
that will be read, and the good work praised. 
There is a goodly stock of “Short Arrows,” 
which are well pointed, Cassell & Co., $1.50 a 
year. 


— Lend a Hand for August has several valuable 
papers and much matter of general value to those 
interested in philanthropie work. Among the 
papers, two are of special importance,—‘‘Morals 
in Public Schools,’’ by Lyman Clark, and ‘‘ Mu- 
tual Insurance Against Enforced Idleness,’’ by 
Charles E. Buell. An able discussion of Leprosy 
by the Epidemiological Society of London is 
reported at length, and will be found worthy of 
attention. Correspondence is given from the 
Pundita Ramabai regarding her school, which now 
has fifteen pupils in attendance. There are also 
reports from the ‘‘Ten Times One”’ clabs in 
various parts of the country. The editorials are 
able and on timely topics. 


— The August number of The Homiletic Re- 
view holds the even tenor of its way with remark- 
able freshness and ability. The sermons, eight in 


all, are by such preachers as Drs. J. E. Rankin, 
Charles F. Thwing, R. S. Storrs, and Edward B, 
Coe. Dr. Wayland Hoyt is exceptiovally good in 
the Prayer-meeting Service, as is Dr. Stuckenbe 

in the European department. The Exegeti 

articles are by Drs. Chambers, Crosby, and Tryon 
Edwards, Dr. Ludlow, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon and 
Rev. J. W. Edwards have valuable papers in the 
Miscellaneous section. It is a well balanced num- 
ber. Fank & Wagnalls, $3.00 a year. 


— The Lookout is the title of a magazine the 
first number of which will appear on October 1, 
*89. This is to be the special organ of the ‘‘ Ten 
Times One”’ organizations. It is designed to give 
help in the conduct of meetings, to furnish infor- 
mation of the progress of the Order, and, at the 
same time, to bea good home magazine. It will 
be edited by Rev. E. E. Hale and Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, the president and secretary of the Cen- 
tral Orgavization. Price $1.00 a year. To be 
—- by J. Stillman Smith, 3 Hamilton 

lace, Boston. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
August contains the valuable reports of the Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ Science and the Arts,’’ of the ancient 
institution, also papers from the Chemical section 
of great practical and theoretical value, by mem- 
bers of the Institute. This monthly is devoted 
exclusively to Science and the Mechanic Arts, 
including valuable correspondence. Notes and 
comments on scientific questions, and book notices 
of books devoted to the promotion of the objects 
of the Institute. It is published by the Franklin 
Institute, at Philadelphia, Penn. 


— Detroit and her International Fair and Expo- 
sition which will be held the middle of September 
are the subjects of a r by William Willis 
Howard in Harper’s eekly of August 14th. 
Among the accompanying illustrations are double 
pages giving views of the city and its surroundings, 
and of the Exposition Buildings and Grounds on 
the banks of the Detroit River. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price 50 at Druggists by mail, re: istered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., N. Y 


The New England Bureau of 


Education, * mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will 


school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
:~I want to tell you how much pleased By Boor Dr. Oreutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my 


Dr. Orcutt 
I am with your method of conducting your business. 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 


your management to copvince me that you are one of | confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers ter, and feel myself a great obligations to you. 


can rely every time. 
E. BLAKE, 


Prof. of Classics, French Protestant Coll 
Springfleld, Mass, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manaqesr, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


1 secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-|new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for/ not have calls for teachers, 

isi every state and territory. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 


and they come from 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


gb appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 


M. M. MARBLE. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


eachers’ Agencies. 
Here isa letter from Herbert J. Jones, written June 24,1889. ‘I am informed this 
. morning of my election to the principalship at Dolgevilie, at a sa of #1100, the 
salary you named to them and which I agreed to accept. This transaction illustrates 


perfectly my idea of the wary an Agency should work. I stated my wishes to you, and placed in your hands or gave 
you means of obtaining full information regarding my qualifications. Thé Board at Dolgeville described their 


needs, and asked you to name candidates. ou selected a small number out of which the Board chose me. Both 
parties are suited, and with iittle trouble toeither. As your Agency four years ago also directed me to the position 
I now resign, you may be sure | am convinced of your reliability and efficiency.” To this we may add a further 
word. The highest salary this Board had ever before paid was 8600, and when they wrote to us they asked us to 
bame men at various sa/aries up to $1000. We named five men at £700, 8800, #900, $1000, and $1100, saying each 
was the bestwe could give them at tne figure named, but that Mr. Jones at #1100 was the cheapest of them all. 
The fact that they put on the unexpected $100 shows tha influence of a good Agency in raising salaries and the 
grade of schools. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. - Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to koow some of the facts 
about our agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items: 


No. of letters received each day (average), 474 
No. of letters sent out each day “ ° - - - 640 


(This does not include circular Jetters in bulk; as, for example, 10,000 personal letters sent out last 
week to School Boards asking for new vacancies. ) - soa 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 
No. of 


No. Vacancies No. Positions New Members Amount of 

Received. Filled. Joined. Visitors. 
Sth, eee 35 ere ere 3 6 ere 17.00 24 
50th, eevee 2s eee eeee 5 seer seer 9.00 is 
“ 47 erre 13 eeee 5 18.00 cree 


This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there is a 
ual dropping off. About the first of Sept. we receive many telegrams every day asking us to name 
st teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fall, Winter, and Spring there are demands for 
teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work all last winter. 
Send for circulars and learn of our work. Address: 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. {NEW YORK CITY, Box 1°69. M. Y. BrpGoopn, Agt. 
Branches: { TACOMA. Washington Territory. W. H. HEINEY, Agt. 


Free Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 


Combines the Best Fentures ever offered by an Agency. 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnestef-|; 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 


fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 286 Sheffield 


orms. 
ve., Chicago, Ill. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER, DECORAH, IOWA, JuNnxE 20, 1889. 
MANAGER TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 DEARBORN Sr., CHICAGO. 

* * * * OUR NEED WAS A PRESSING ONE, AND I WROTE TO ALL THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES OF WHICH I COULD HEAR. I SELECTED Miss BROWN — YOUR CANDIDATE — AS 
THE BEST PERSON FOR THE PLACE. * * * * * THE RESULTS HAVE CONFIRMED YOUR 
CAREFUL AND DISCRIMINATING WISDOM IN SELECTING HER FOR RECOMMENDATION. SHOULD 
WE NEED ANOTHER TEACHER, AT SOME FUTURE TIME, IT WILL BE NECESSARY TO CONSULT 


ONLY ONE AGENCY. 
CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
(Supt. or SCHOOLS.] 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Wes Office, 48 W. St., St. Paul. 
RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


HERMERH SOUTHERN 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Agency 


Established 1855. Acclote Teachers meretive | positions 
% East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


sors, Principa Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. en | pay 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 


4 renee fee of $2.00. Nocharge is 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior MT. STERLING, KY. 
ernesses for every de ent of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address A Two Weeks Record 41 Superintendencies, 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON * salaries from 850 to 
4 $2000. 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, cipalships, $600 to $1400. 82 High School Assistants, 
23 Union Square, New York. | Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 
to $750. 34 positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
1s E Music, Art, Elocution, k-keeping, &c., $400 to 
av x Cay, $1000. The above is but a partial list of our vacan- 
ot i cies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Teachers’ Buresu & 205 N. 7TH ST, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
[Both Sexes.) 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- American Teachers Bureau, 
icians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Year. 
coopers, Stenographers, Copy- TEACHERS WANTE ST. LOU ear 
ists, to Business Mra. A. D. CULVE 

229 Fifth Avenue, N. WV. City. 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


WANTED, 


By an accomplished and experienced lady teacher, 
an interest in a Girls’ Boarding and Day School, —as 
a partner or manager for another. Best references 
given. New England preferred. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
can and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
of both for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and of Selling 
sarefully recommende ) parents. ellin > 
of sdnool property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, WANTED, 

In one of ong large N. E. Cities, a teacher to take 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
charge of the Commercial Department in the High 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., | school, to teach Writing, Book-keeping, and Engl 
NEW YORK CITY. | Branches, Salary, $1200. Apply at once to 
1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


TEACHERS, N. Boston. 
With good records, wanted at 


once by the WANTED, 

9 Manual Training School iu a large western city, 

Albany Teachers Agency a teacher of Blacksmithing roundry Work, and 

teach ork, sala 
508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. for =. Apply 
SALARIES W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 4 ; 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
$300 to $2500. | J. E. MAssEE, Sec’y. 


Form for stamp. 
WANTED, 


NO FRE FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES. In an institution in the South, “for the education of 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, preachers and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 


he Gh ao LARGE BUSINESS, reek and other collateral studies: said candidate 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com-| must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 

ositions. Also a lady teacher, in Normal Department, —all the 

E are served without charge. Our supply | petter if she is the clergyman’s wife. Salaries, $1000 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. and $400 y to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


CAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


AVERY 
N. E. Bureau of Edfteation, 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK, 8 Somerset St., 
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PENNSYLVANIA TOURS. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED PLEASURE TOURS 
To Luray, GETTYSBURG, NATURAL 
BRIDGE, GROTTOES OF THE SHENANDOAH, 
THE CITIES OF RICHMOND AND WASH- 
INGTON. 


In fulfillment of the promises made last season 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
a series of two personally-conducted pleasure 
tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, the Natural 
Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the cities of 
Richmond and Washington. The tickets will be 
sold in Boston, New York, Philadelphis, and 
other points east of New York, and the dates 
has been fixed as follows: Leaving Boston Sep- 
tember 25th and October 9th; leaving New York 
and Philadelphia September 26th and October 
10th. Ten days will be devoted to each tour, 
which is ample time to give each point due atten- 
tion. A special train of parlor cars will leave 
New York 8.00 A. M., Jersey City at 8.10 A. M., 
September 26th and October 10th, in which the 
entire round trip will be made. The parties from 
New England will leave Boston by the Fall River 
Line on the previous evening, be transferred to 
Jersey City by annex boat to the ial train. 
The Tourist Agent and Chaperon will accompany 
the party, and a baggage agent will look after the 
transfer of the baggage. 

The excnrsion rate, which includes railway and 
boat fare for the round trip, meals en route, enter- 
tainment at the hotels, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire, has been fixed at the very low rate 
of $61.00 from Boston, $51.00 from New York, 
and $49.00 from Philadelphia. The party will be 
limited in numbers, and as the parlor-car seats 
have to be assigned when tickets are sold it it 
important that they should be purchased in ad- 
vance. Unused tickets will be redeemed at their 
full value. 

A neat little pamphlet, descriptive of the tours, 
has been printed, which can be procured at the 
offices of the company, or by addressing S. W. F. 
Draper, Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New 
York, or 205 Washington Street, Boston. 

The high character of these tours in the past, 
and the interesting region they cover, render 
them exceedingly attractive to all who have the 
leisure for an autumn trip. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
RELIEVES THE FEELING OF LASSITUDE 
so common in mid-summer, and imparts vitality. 


| It is easy to see from the facts given in another 
column, under the head of ‘‘ Teachers’ Agencies, 

why it is that the Teachers'Codperative Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, does not change its advertise- 
ments oftener. Mr. Brewer writes that he has too 
much to do to write ads. in the summer time, but 
he does not want to be forgotten by the teachers, 
and so he lets the old ads. run till it isa relief to 
see them changed. If he could only combine with 
one or two of the Eastern agencies that have plenty 
of time to write ads.,— with the work he is evi- 
dently doing, it would be a strong combination. 
Still as long as so many teachers are finding places 
through Mr. Brewer, we will pardon him if the 
ads. do get a little old. He hopes soon to have 
an agent visiting all the leading cities in New 
England and New York, and any teacher who 
wishes to meet this agent should write him at once. 
Address Mr. Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. 


— Arule that works both ways — When a fleet 
goes out on a cruise, the crews go out on the fleet. 
— Exchange. 


Special Wants. 


HAVE 


SPECIAL WANTS FOR WHICH WE 
NO SUITABLE CANDIDATES. : 

1. Man for Blacksmithing and Foundry work in 
large Manual Training School. 

2. Lady — Baptist —for Normal work in Southern 
College. 

3. Drawing Teachers — Prang’s system — experi- 
enced; one at $60, one at $50. 

4. Lady to take oversight of Girls’ department in 
large school, 

5 Teacher of Eigmeal Culture, Drawing, and Al- 
gebra; $600; High School. 

6. Teacher of Vocal Music, Public Schools; $700 or 
$1000. Lady preferred. 

8. Teacher of Mechanical and Architectural Draw- 
ing,—Penetration of Solids; Lady preferred. 

Our best teachers are nearly all located and the 
competition is now greatly reduced. So that good 
teachers who can accept better places should write us 


at once. Address 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC’N, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested jin Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its name implies, is a condensed 


yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 


of elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is univer- 


sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind. 


300 pages. Cloth, - 
Introduction price, - 
Exchange price, 


The Hlocutionist’s 


- - 75 


Annual. 


“The best series of Speakers published.”’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 


The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best selec- 


tions for the purpose, and second, that their cost is 


so slight that the book can be frequently changed 


and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 


200 Pages. Each, 
Introduction Price, * 


Best Things from. 


Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 


30 cts., es 18 cts, 


Best Authors. 


«| stern examiner what he would recommend in order 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 
Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their issue. 


They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively 


used for that pu Being com- 


posed of the Klocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is the 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the cost 


is proportionately no greater. 


600 pages. Cloth, each, 


$1.50 
90 


These introduction prices are made specially low 
not through the booksellers. 


, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct from 
er particulars cheerfully furnished. Conrespondeuse 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


1124 ARCH ST,, PHILADELPHIA. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Elementary Lessons in Heat. 


Author Publisher. wice 
oem, Weaver United Brethren Pub. House," 
Cobb Street & Smith, es 
Duffey Religio-Phil. Pub, House, Chic 
Heaven . . . Argyl ADF Randolph & Co, NY 
Cleopatra Hoggard Raed, McNally & Co, NY 
Artist and Model.  Pont-Jest Pollard & Mass, N Y 
from the West. . Faber John Murphy & Go, Baltimore 13 
Bourne WB Ketchum NY 
History, Hurtz Funk &  Wagnalls, N'Y 
Working Ten ofthe King’s Daughters. reen 
The History of Ancient Sivinza on. D Appleton & Co, NY 1 
The Ice Age in North America. 
Constitutional Government in Spain. . . Gussy Harper & Bros, NY 1 0 
History of New Hampshire." . ‘MeClintock Ruseell, Boston 3% 
A Treatise on Linear Differential Lippincott Go. Phita 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 


WE desire to call attention to some very popv. 
lar books of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, which 
are announced in this issue. Jones’ Latin books, 
which have never had an agent in the field, have 


reached an enormous sale ; the First Lessons in 
Latin alone having sold over 120,000 volumes. It 


is used in ev State in the Union, and has 
for schools in Japan. we do he 
Robert’s Rules of Order, a little work on Parlia- res / 99 


mentary Law, is now in its one hundredth thousand, 
and a standard authority over a large portion of the 
country. We notice a little work recently issued. 
Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition bears 
on its title page ‘“‘ The 67th thousand.’ Surely 
books having such a sale must have merit worthy 
the examination of teachers everywhere. They 
are published by S, C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
and are advertised, with many others, in another/ Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sainple 
part of this JOURNAL. 


photograph. 


Wr tke plore in attention of Bastnan Dry Plate. and Film Co 


the readers of the JoURNAL to the announcement 
on the second page, of the Western Publishing ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ANYBODY CAN 
Price, $25.00. PHOTOGRAPHS 


Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


House, 315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl.,| ———— 
headed ‘‘ Reading Made Easy.”’ Competent au- 
thorities pronounce Pollard’s Synthetic Method , MISCELLAN. EOUS. 


the most truly natural method by which the child 
may be taught to read. If any reformation can 
be made in the teaching of reading, by which a 
large per cent. of time can be saved to the chil- 
dren of the schools, the author and publisher of 
the system will merit large rewards. If the Syn- 
thetic Method will accomplish what Supt. Gault, 
teachers and officers at once investi- . 

gate it, and introduce it into the schools. We — Taking it altogether there never was a time 
shall await the results of the further trial of this | When our country was enjoying greater prosper'ty 
series of books relating to reading and spelling, than at the present moment, and yet there are 
with interest. For fuller information address The | thousands of people in the land who are fussing 
Western Pablishing House, 315-320 Wabash Ave., and fuming about hard times. No doubt but 
Chicago, Il. what many of them are honest in their complaints, 
: and it is often because they have not found the 
right kind of work or the right way to do it. 
hy Now, if business is not moving along 
save eM mpeess On and Stop | satisfactorily, take our advice and write to b. F. 
& Grand Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. It is more than 


Depot. 
600 Handsomel Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up-|likely that they can help you, at any rate, ' 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all/ would cost you nothing but a postage stamp to 
Modern Conveniences. apply to them. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, '"PP*Y 

stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


THE SCHOOLMA’AM’S VACATION. 


— The schoolma’am walks the ocean's shore, 
Experiences vacation’s joys 
Rejoicing she need tan no more 
jackets of refractory boys. 


— Boston Courier. 


— Hastings Hall, °91—Do you know why 
‘carning ? Jac —INo; why: 

—A valuable vacation article on “Sanitary Hastings Hall —’ Cause every freshman brings in 
Summer Resorts,’’ by Dr. Felix Oswald appears | some knowledge and no senior ever takes any out. 
in the Harper’s Bazar of August 9th, It’s bound to grow.—Harvard Lampoon. 


has been described as ‘‘the waste] Hay FevER AND Rosk Co~p—Are attended 
An Esterbrook Pen might/ by an inflamed condition of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts and throat, affecting the 
An is secreted, the 
_ accompanied with a burning sensation. e 
The medical student, who, when asked by a are severe of neering, frequent attacks of 
i iration i watery and inflamed eyes. Ilys 
plied, *"T'd make hie pest an examination betoro| Balm ina remedy that can be depended upon. 
you, sir!’’ had a keene sense of humor, which it | 50 cents at d ~ ic y Brothers, 
is to be hoped the examiner appreciated. — Ex, |5° Warren St., New Yor 


— Sl 
basket of language.’’ 
appropriately write its epitaph. 


ApvIcE To Morners.—Mrs. Winslow's Soot/- 
WANTED, ing Syrup should always be used when children are 

in @ cultured and delightful New England home, | ©! teeth. It relieves the little orate 
four little girls from 4 to 10 years old, to be cared aah uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
for and instructed by an intelligent and tender oh d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
mother with her own little daughter. For partic- as 
pain, relieves wind, reyralates the bowels, and is the 
N. E. Bureau of Ed 2 known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 

< ucation, from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Published this Month: 


TWO NEW ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HOMER B, SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 


1. MACBETH, 257 pages. 
Price of each, in Cloth. 55 


2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 pages. 


cents; in Paper, 40 cents, , 


Each volume contains Critical Comments, paqgestiens, and Plans for the Study of English Literature, 


Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics for 


ys. The Notes, though co; , are arranged upon 


the principle of stimulating rather than superseding thought. 
No teacher or student of Shakespeare can afford to be without a of these scholarl * 
aff A$. copy arly works. One 


copy of each, in cloth, wili be sent 
on receipt of 70 cents. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


rs, on, On receipt of $1.00 ; or in paper 


106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


An Outline Study of Man. The Law of Love, and Love as 
Or, THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE SYs- a Law. 


M. With illustrative di By Mark 
Horxins, D.D., LL.D., late President Wil-| Or, CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Mark Ho'- 
liams College. Revised edition. 12mo, $1.75.| KINS, D. D., LL.D., late President Williams 
“ For over ten years I have made ita text-book in| College. 12mo, $1.75. 
This is designed to follow the author’s ‘ Outline 


the senior class of this school. It is, I think, the gn , 
greatest and most useful of the books of the great Study of Man.’ As its title indicates, it 1s entirely 
est of our American educators, and is destined to do | an exposition of the cardinal precepts of Christa! 
& great work in forming not only the ideas but the | philosophy in harmony with nature, and on the bas! 
character of youth everywhere.” — GEN. A. C. ARM-| of reason. Like the treatise on mental philosop!). 
STRONG, Principal of Hampton Institute. it is adapted with unusual skill to educational use* 


*e* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES, Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Seribner’s Monthly for August has a frontis- 
piece of Tennyson engraved from a photograph 
takenin 1888. It contains very seasonable papers 
relating to out-door recreations, lawn tennis and 
tarpon fishing, etc. There are two on Tennyson, 
whose eightieth birthday is thus commemorated ; 
short stories, by H. H. Boyesen, Brander Math- 
ews, George Parsons Lathrop, and E. C. Martin, 
a new writer, and valuable additions to the Elec- 
tric and Railway series. The paper by Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, on ‘‘ Locksley Halls,” is a 
sympathetic and discriminating presentation of 
Tennyson’s attitude toward life in youth and in 
old age. It is preceded by a brief paper on 
‘*Tennyson’s First Flight,’’ in which Dr. Henry 
van Dyke shows ‘‘the wing-trial of genius’’ in 
the earliest poems which Tennyson published with 
his brother. There is a fine frontispiece portrait 
of the laureate in his old age, another from a 
photograph taken a dozen years ago, and views of 
his houses in Surrey and the Isle of Wight. 
Henry Morton's article on ‘‘ Electricity in Light- 
ning’’ takes the reader with him into the great 
factories where the dynamos and glow-lamps are 
actually made, and entertainingly explains the 
processes. Many of the illustrations are from 
photographs taken at the factories while the men 
and women were at work. This issue contains 
four complete short stories, by Brander Mathews, 
H. H. Boyesen, E. C. Martin, and George Parsons 
Lathrop, the last named writing a tale of the 
future entitled, ‘‘The New Poverty,’’ which 
should interest the many readers of Mr. Bellamy’s 
‘* Looking Backward.’’ Mr. Stevenson’s ‘* Master 
of Ballantre’’ has a fine instalment (the tenth) 
which is laid in colonial New York. The tale is 
now reaching a dramatic conclusion. It will end 
in October. Price $3 00 a year, 25 cents a singel 
number. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The August number of Our Day, of which 
Rev. Joseph Cook is editor, has an unusual por- 
tion of its space devoted to educational themes. 
Prof. I. E, Dwinell, D. D., discusses ‘** Possible 
and Pressing Educational Reform.’’ He takes 
the ground that ‘‘the educational energy of the 
world has been principally busy in training mind 
training it to know, think, reason, produce, do.’ 
It has aimed to develop the mental power and 
activity of pupils. He pleads for more ‘‘ soul’’ 
education, more character culture, and says that a 
nature without this outfit ‘‘must have divine 
homesickness.’’ We need character results, moral 
training, character studies and the teaching of 
persons, individuality,—not studies, It is a sug- 
gestive, able article and educators should read 
and ponder it well. That able and accomplished 
scholar and teacher, Pres. James Buckham, of 
Vermont University, makes a grand plea for 
‘*English Literature in American Colleges.’’ 
Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Berlin discusses 
‘‘German Theology and Modern Thought.” 
The Monday Lectureship papers are continued, 
and discriminating Book Notices. Questions to 
Specialists, editorial notes, and other valuable 
papers make up a valuable number. Price, $2.50 
yearly, 25 cents per number. Boston, Mass, 


— The August number of The Catholic World 
has an article on ‘‘ The School Question; A Plea 
for Justice’’ that will attract the attention of 
those who are interested in the pending discussion 
of this vital subject. The author of the paper, 
the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy states the grounds 
upon which some of the Catholic claims are based, 
as follows: ‘‘(a) All who pay taxes ought to 
share in the benefits of taxation; (6) To compel 
payment of taxes, and to exclude participation in 
their expenditures, is political injustice; (c) To 
offer education without Christianity to the people 
of the United States, is a condition that ought to 
be impossible of acceptance; (d) To confer the 
exclusive control and enjoyment of the school 
funds upon one class of the community, is to 
create a grievance of conscience; (e) Religious 
schools are the only safeguards of conscience both 
of parents and children, ete.’’ Brother Azarias, 
a most scholarly man, has his second article on 
‘* Books and How to Use Them,’’ worth the price 
of a year’s subscription. The other articles are 
as usual very able and readable. Price, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 


— The Quiver for August opens up most attrac- 
tively. The Rev. P. B. Power takes the expres- 


sion ‘‘ They'll Cover up Some Ugly Places,” as 


the text for a little essay. ‘‘ Memorable Letters 
and their Writers”’ is the subject of a third paper 
by Rev. B. Shindler. ‘‘ The Foundling Hospital 
at Moscow’’ is descri and graphically iilus- 
trated. Those who have antiquarian tastes will 
enjoy “Some Old Church Chests,’’ which is illus- 
trated with drawings from the chests described. 
An interview with Canon Barker, of the famous 
Church of St. Marylebone, London, is a paper 
that will be read, and the good work praised. 
There is a goodly stock of “Short Arrows,”’ 
which are well pointed, Cassell & Co., $1.50 a 
year. 


— Lend a Hand for August has several valuable 
papers and much matter of general value to those 
interested in philanthropic work. Among the 
papers, two are of special importance,—‘‘Morals 
in Public Schools,"’ by Lyman Clark, and ‘‘ Mu- 
tual Insurance Against Eaforced Idleness,’’ by 
Charles E. Buell. An able discussion of Leprosy 
by the Epidemiological Society of London is 
reported at length, and will be found worthy of 
attention. pondence is given from the 
Pundita Ramabai regarding her school, which now 
has fifteen pupils in attendance. There are also 
reports from the ‘‘Ten Times One’’ clabs in 
various parts of the country. The editorials are 
able and on timely topics. 


— The August number of The Homiletic Re- 
view holds the even tenor of its way with remark- 
able freshness and ability. ‘The sermons, eight in 
all, are by such preachers as Drs. J. E. Rankin, 
Charles F. Thwing, R. S. Storrs, and Edward B, 
Coe. Dr. Wayland Hoyt is exceptiovally good in 
the Prayer-meeting Service, as is Dr. Stuckenbe 
in the European department. The Exegeti 
articles are by Drs. Chambers, Crosby, and Tryon 
Edwards, Dr. Ludlow, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon and 
Rev. J. W. Edwards have valuable papers in the 
Miscellaneous section. It is a well balanced num- 
ber. Fank & Wagnalls, $3.00 a year. 


— The Lookout is the title of a magazine the 
first number of which will appear on October 1, 
*89. This is to be the special organ of the ‘‘ Ten 
Times One’’ organizations. It is designed to give 
help in the conduct of meetings, to furnish infor- 
mation of the progress of the Order, and, at the 
same time, to bea good home magazine, It will 
be edited by Rev. E. E. Hale and Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, the president and secretary of the Cen- 
tral Orgavization. Price $1.00 a year. To be 
—- by J. Stillman Smith, 3 Hamilton 

lace, Boston 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
August contains the valuable reports of the Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ Science and the Arts,’’ of the ancient 
institution, also papers from the Chemical section 
of great practical and theoretical value, by mem- 
bers of the Institute. This monthly is devoted 
exclusively to Science and the Mechanic Arts, 
including valuable correspondence. Notes 
comments on scientific questions, and book notices 
of books devoted to the promotion of the objects 
of the Institute. It is published by the Franklin 
Institute, at Philadelphia, Penn. 


— Detroit and her International Fair and Expo- 
sition which will be held the middle of September 
are the subjects of a r by William Willis 
Howard in Harper’s eekly of August 14th. 
Among the accompanying illustrations are double 
pages giving views of the city and its surroundings, 
and of the Exposition Buildings and Grounds on 
the banks of the Detroit River. 


vee ES 
Cold in Head 


A particle is app lied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drugeiets by mail, red 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


The New England Bureau of 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Education, 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered, 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18 THE TiME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Orcutt :—I want to tell you how much pleased 
I am with your method of conducting your business. 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 
your management to copvince me that you are one of 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers 
can rely every time. 

Cc. E. BLAKE, 


Prof. of Classics, French Protestant Coll 
Springfield, Mass, 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
and feel great obligations to you. 

accept m n 
M. M. MARBLE. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 8 Somerset Strect, Boston. 


Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


Here isa letter from Herbert 


ANOTHER. 


salary you named to them and 


J. Jones, written June 24, 1889. 
morning of my election to the principalship at Dolgeville, ata sa of 


“I am informed this 
1100, the 
which I agreed toaccept. This transaction illustrates 


perfectly my idea of the way an Agency should work. I stated my wishes to you, and placed in your hands or gave 
y P 


you means of obtaining fu 
needs, and asked you to name candidates. 


information regarding my qualifications, 
ou selected a small number out of which the Board chose me. Both 


The Board at Dolgeville described their 


parties are suited, and with jittle trouble toeither. As your Agency four years ago also directed me to the position 


I now resign, you may be sure Lam convinced of your reli 


ability and efficiency.” 


To this we may add a further 


word. The highest salary this Board had ever before paid was 8600, and when they wrote to us they asked us to 


name men at various sa/aries up to L000. We named five men at £700, 


00, #900, 81000, and $1100, saying each 


was the bestwe could give them at tne figure named, but that Mr. Jones at $1100 was the cheapest of them all. 
The fact that they put on heen Bun. #100 ahows tha influence of a mood Agency in raising salaries and the 


grade of achools. 


E SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©, 


Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to koow some of the facts 


about our agency, and what we are now doing. 
No. of clerks now employed, - 


We give below a few items: 


No. of letters received each day (average), - - - + 474 


No. of letters sent out each day 


- 640 


(This does not include circular Jetters in bulk; as, for example, 10,000 personal letters sent out last 
week to School Boards asking for new vacancies. ) ‘ 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


No. Vacancies 
Received, 


cece cece BH coo B 


tee 5 


No. Positions New Members 
Filled. Joined. 


of No. of 


Sz 


eer 


1 
10.00 .... 


This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there is a 


droppin 


st teacher available for sudden vacancies. During 


off. About the first of Sept. we receive many telegrams every day asking us 


to name 


the Fall, Winter, and Spring there are demands for 


teachers ay he and the Association kept four clerks at work all last winter. 


Send for ¢ 


ulars and learn of our work. Address: 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY, Box 


70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1°69. M. VY. Brngoop, Agt. 


Branches: { TACOMA, Washington Territory. W. H. HEINEY, Agt. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° Tex. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 

fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 
Address, Mrs. 


J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 286 Sheffield 


8. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send ‘orms. 


ve., Chicago, Tl. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 


DECORAH, IOWA, June 20, 1889. 


MANAGER TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 DEARBORN Sr., CHICAGO. 
* * * * OUR NEED WAS A PRESSING ONE, AND I WROTE TO ALL THE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES OF WHICH I COULD HEAR. 


THE BEST PERSON FOR THE PLACE. * * * 


I sELECTED Miss BROWN — YOUR CANDIDATE — AS 


* * THE RESULTS HAVE CONFIRMED YOUR 


CAREFUL AND DISCRIMINATING WISDOM IN SELECTING HER FOR RECOMMENDATION, SHOULD 
WE NEED ANOTHER TEACHER, AT SOME FUTURE TIME, IT WILL BE NECESSARY TO CONSULT 


ONLY ONE AGENCY, 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
(Supt. or SCHOOLS.] 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston, | Western, Office, Pa UERRAI St., St. Paul, 


RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


WARD EY, M 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3% East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
: MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Buresa 


[Both Sexes.) 
1 Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
a ow etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Sook keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wre. A. D. CULVE 
229 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


wo 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERKE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


and | teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


SOUTHERN 


School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro. 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once, Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


A Two Weeks’ Record, 
* salaries from $850 to 
2000. 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 
cipalships, $600 to $1400. 82 High School Assistants, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary itions, $400 
to $750. 34 positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, k-keeping, &c., $400 to 
$1000. The above is but a partial list of our vacan- 
cies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7TH ST, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


WANTED, 


By an accomplished and experienced lady teacher, 
an interest in a Girls’ Boarding and Day School, —as 
a partner or manager for another. Best references 
given. New England preferred. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In one of ons large N. E. Cities, a teacher to take 
charge of the Commercial Department in the High 
School, to teach Writing, Book-keeping, and English 
Branches, oart, $1200. Apply at once to 
1IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


5OO TEACHERS, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 
$300 to $2500. |J. E. MAssxx, Sec’y. 


Form for stamp. 


WANTED, 


In a Manual Training School iu a large western city. 
a teacher of Blacksmithing avd Foundry Work, and 
a chop “Yad for the men 
ualified for the positions. Ap 0 
oRcUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


WANTED, 


In an institution in the South, “for the education of 

reachers and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 
Breek and other collateral studies: said candidate 
must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 
Also a lady teacher, in Normal Department, —all the 
better if she is the clergyman’s wife. Salaries, $1000 
and $400. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edffcation, 
8 Somerset St. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 
EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


Address 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 


and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. 


A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 


mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Voice of Song, No. 2. 


contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & C0O., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


course of elementary 


Sample copy by 


admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Publishers, 
122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe Collez 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a com 
A new method of ee ey Natural Rendering, and 
oughly taught. Scienti 

Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens 
yard Summer Institute at Cottage City. 


eow ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


c¢ and practical work done in every department. Degrees confe ‘ 


e of Oratory, 


lete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
e principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


tor four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
Address 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White's Claasical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 

pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ar: A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
post free for examination, with a view to introduc. 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y, 


Revised by 


SUPLEE’S A. L. MAYHEW, 


TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


New Plates, 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SupLER. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as atext: book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; bence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N, Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS I” 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
NG MODELS, and 
TISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed Seg 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri an 
Grammar Schools. They consist of both lids 


in a carefully graded 
for accuracy 


es at the outset. 
catal ogue particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
1 WABASH AVENUB. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


I have School Books which you do not care to 
wert will take them in oneeaeme for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 


1% AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline “Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by W. HACKWoOoD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St... NEW YORK. 


ARMSTRONG'S 
Adopted in New York PRIMER 


and Brooklyn 
Public Schools. 
Adopted in Albany, 
New York, and 


UNITED 
STATES Normal Colleges. 
Coptes sent for exam- HISTORY. 


ination, post-paid, 
for 35 cents. 
16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work- 

for us. preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F, JOHN- 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


NV. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


Send $1.25 tr PEMBERTON’S 


NEW REPORT BOOKS, 
A labor saving system of Reports aud Promotion 
Free 


Cards for Common Schools. Sample Book 
d) R. N. PEMBERTON, Wamego, Kansas. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arithmeti 
flolmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s 
UNIVERSITY LISHING CO., 

3 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


Through the heat of Summer, the cool days of (he 
Autump, and Curios the mvigorating cold and th. 
long evenings of Winter. "Eusic is Ming as 
entertainer. 

Make Home sweet and happy by using— 
Merry Making Meledics, $1.00. 
Oxngood’s Bhymes and Tunes, $1.60. 
Children’s Scheel Senge, 35 ets. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 ci. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00. 


Of Evenings, sing “‘ Gospel Song music” from — 


Praise in Seng, Voices of Praise, 
Gespel of Joy, tic. Sivpging onthe Way, 


Collections of Songs for refined Musicians are— 


Song Classics, $1. Classic Tenor Songs, $1, 

* Alte, $1. “ Bes gi. 
Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. Choice Vocal Duets, 81.25 
Kjerulfs “ “ $1.60. M. V. White's Album, $2 
Everest’s ** $1.00. Choice Sac’d Solos, $1.25 


Music for Social Singing, of the best quality, is in 


College Songs, 50c ; The same for Guitar or Banjo, 
OE, Minstrel Songs, old and new, $2; War Songs, 

_¢ American Ballad Collection, $1; Vocal Guitar 
Album, $1; Good Old Songs we Used to Sing, $1.25; 
Old Folks’s Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, 30c. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


PIANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERINC 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Finger- 
ing. The edition with American Fingering ‘h US 
also been reprinted from 


NEV PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new ty 
‘which combined with the solid and 
oinding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
PUBLISHED BY 
And 19 East 16th St., Now York City: 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, . 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

“In this admirable little work the general subject of 
Chemistry is most cneny treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch of science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting.” 

—Scientific American. 

«*« Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO.. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TO ALL BUYERS 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides res constant purchasers in ti 
Butler & Co.; J. 


C. Buckbee & Co. ; Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait & Co. ; 
Co. ; Lock’ Shewell § Sanborn; John E. Potter & Co. ; and Silver, 
American educational houses. Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational 
to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


in the largest American book-market at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. H. 
C. DeSilver §& Son; Eldredge Brother; Ginn 8. 
urdett § Co.; and carry in stock also a full line of the publications of all other 
publications in the country. 


Griggs 


e are consequently able 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic odde, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Minerals, j Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, and Skins, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | 


—— AGENCY FOR—— 


P 

& Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 

inne Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodi 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK,. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hisv1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed’s Werd Lessons. 

Beed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Miutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. L I 
18 Wabash Ave 5 


A°c™ AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Facilitating the A 
“| by mail. Address 


ETHICS By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
OF 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
SHOUL 
MARRIAGE | HUNDRED THOUSAND 
EDITION.” 


The author says: “I feel it my duty to send out 
this warning in regard to what I consider the first 
and greatest danger of our family and national life. 
I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn hu- 
man life to be, per excellence, THE American sin, 
and that, if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be 
our calamity.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


PIC Kk 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
wow, E-dition. .. . Price, 26 cents. 
’s method of Improving the Memory and 
equirement of Sent 
24 Union Square, New York. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., 


BOSTON. 


Now Ready: 


A Literary Reader 


Alternate Sixth Reader, 


for Higher Grades. 


Bound in full cloth, 


432 pages; with ten full-page 


illustrations, 129 new selections (not found in the 
usual school readers), 


biographical sketches, ete. 


Price, 60 Cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., . Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. F, STEARNS, New England Agent, 8 HawLxy Sr., Boston, 
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